





Pears on Quince Stocks, 


HE winter of 1853-4 will be remembered in many parts of the country, as 

} having been remarkably disastrous to Pears on Quince stocks. Large numbers 
of trees were totally lost, and many others were very seriously injured ; so much so, 
that they continued to die off at intervals during the early part of the summer. These 
injuries were experienced throughout a large portion of this State, —in some localities 
more severely than in others. They extended westward to Michigan, and in some 
parts of that State were very great. Such an unprecedented loss, felt simultaneously 
in several sections and States, could scarcely fail to create alarm; and what we may 
call a panic actually did prevail for a short time. Newspapers and individuals hastily, 
without for a moment investigating the causes which led to the disaster, pronounced 
the Quince stock unadapted to our climate; declared that it should be abandoned ; 
and that we must, as in former times, place our reliance on Pear stocks. Persons who 
had recently made large investments in orchards of dwarf Pear trees, others who 
contemplated such investments, and many of those who had planted fruit gardens, 
and those who were about to plant, made anxious inquiry on the subject ; and not a 
few whose apprehensions were most strongly awakened, set at once about planting 
Pears on Pear stocks, to take the place of those on the Quince. 

Now we propose to show that there are not, nor were, any real grounds for 
alarm ; and also to suggest some means of preventing a recurrence of injuries from 
the same causes. That there was no real cause for alarm, we assume simply on the 
ground that such a disaster had not occurred before in this country. We suffered 
seriously around Rochester,—quite as seriously, perhaps, as in any other locality,— 
and yet, during our experience of fifteen years engaged in extensive cultivation, we do 
not remember having lost a single Pear tree on Quince, on account of the Quince 
having suffered from the effects of winter. During that period we have experienced 
one or more winters of such intense severity that the “oldest inhabitant” could not 
remember an equal; yet out of hundreds of thousands of young Quince stocks, 
standing in exposed nursery rows, and of acres of trees of various ages from one to 
ten years, we are not aware of having lost one from the effects of the winter upon 
the stock, up to the disastrous period of which we write. Indeed, we have often taken 
occasion to remark, that the nurserymen and fruit growers of this country had great 
reason to be thankful to Him who rules the seasons, for their favored exemption from 
those oft recurring periodical calamities experienced in other countries, from extraor- 
dinary degrees of cold, and other destructive phenomena. 

Who has not heard of the destruction of whole Orange plantations in the South, 


and even in Italy, from extreme cold. In various parts of Europe, we hear of trees 


and shrubs, usually quite hardy, totally cut down over wide spread sections of country, 
from some unusual or unseasonable cold. 


No longer ago than last spring, the whole 
fruit crop was cut off in most parts of England and Scotland, and thousands of young 
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trees — Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, and even Plums — were totally lost. Ornamental 
trees and plants suffered from the same cause, and thousands of specimens of many 
years’ growth, and great value, were lost. The English horticultural journals have 
not yet got through with publishing the results. The vine disease in Europe is 
another one of those occasional misfortunes which befall the cultivator, and which no 
human foresight can anticipate or ward off. We have heard of a minute beetle, so 
minute as to be almost invisible to the naked eye, making its appearance all at once, 
and carrying destruction into whole regions of Pine forests. The blight known as 
“the fire blight,” which for the last seven or eight years has committed serious ravages 
on the Pear tree in various localities, moving about and shifting from place to place 
in a most mysterious manner, is another of those disastrous visitations. These are 
things that rational men will expect, just as much as they do hurricanes both by sea 
and land, hail-storms, floods, and drouths. The cultivator, of all other men, must 
continually feel himself at the mercy of the elements,—he can never count with safety 
upon a crop until it is gathered: and it is perhaps well for him that this is so; for it 
reminds him that, notwithstanding the wondrous works of his enterprise, industry, 
and skill, he is still powerless as a child in foreseeing or guarding against the extraor- 
dinary phenomena of nature. In one night, or day, or hour, or even in one minute, 
the labor of years is swept off, and all he can do is to shake his head, and say, alas! 

But men now-a-days are not easily discouraged. Would we not all agree in pro- 
nouncing it the height of folly, in English nurserymen and planters, to abandon the 
cultivation of all trees that suffered by last spring’s frosts; or in plant-growers to 
abandon plant-culture, because their glass roofs have been all smasked by a hail 
storm; or in the Orange-growers of Genoa to cease their culture, because a severe 
winter occasionally destroys their crops, and even their trees. To abandon the use of 
the Quince stock, merely on account of the destruction of last winter, would be no 
less a folly ; for such circumstances as led to it may not happen again during the life- 
time of any one now living. 

And now, what were the circumstances? Judging from our own observations here, 
and the accounts of persons in some other localities, we believe them to be these: 
In the month of January we had first a severe cold, which, in the absence of snow 
on the ground, penetrated it deeply; then came a slight fall of snow; and then a 
thaw. The thaw for a day or two was rapid; and just as the snow was all melted, 
and the ground about half thawed, intense cold set in all at once. The whole sur- 
face of the ground was covered with water which could not get down, and this 
water was suddenly converted into ice, so that one might have skaited for miles 
over the country; the wind blew a perfect hurricane at the same time, so that our 
men who were at work pruning in the nursery were compelled to quit, as they found 
it impossible either to face the cutting wind or to keep their feet on the ice; our 
teamsters, even, who are seldom deterred by the weather, “ hauled off.’ We never 
saw such a dismal time. Evergreens, that in the coldest weather have usually an 
aspect of warmth and comfort, were pictures of distress; their branches and leaves 
were frozen stiff, and looked dried up, instead of yielding as usual to the blast; their 
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small branches and leaves were broken one against the other, so that the ground 
beneath seemed as though the trees had been beaten with sticks. It was at this 
period, beyond a doubt, that the Quince stocks suffered. Standing first in water, then 
in ice which bound them with its iron grasp to full six inches below the ground level, 
with not a flake of snow on the ground, the wind blowing a hurricane, and the ther- 
mometer eight or ten degrees, or more, below zero,—was not this a trial for a tree 
which is not a native of the frozen zone? The cold, intense as it was, would not have 
inflicted the least injury, had it not been accompanied with a boisterous wind. Of this 
we are perfectly satisfied: because trees standing in low, sheltered places, escaped 
completely; while on all high ground, knolls, &c., the destruction was very great. In 
our home grounds, which are sheltered by a high, abrupt eminence on the west side, 
not a tree of any age, among many thousand Pears on Quince, was injured in the 
slightest degree; while on a distant part of the nursery, fully exposed, ad/ the Quince 
stocks on the high ground suffered, and a// on the low ground escaped. A very slight 
inclination from the wind quarter acted asa safeguard. Several cultivators, observing 
that the trees suffered on the highest ground, imagined that it was the dryness of the 
ground that led to the injury; but this was a misapprehension, for trees in the dryest 
grounds we have, but sheltered, escaped wholly. Others thought that some varieties 
were more generally injured than others; but our observations induce us to believe 
that the injury was in proportion to the exposure, and to the proportion of the Quince 
stock that stood in the water when the freezing commenced. The part above the water 
and ice line, was, we believe, safe in all cases. In heavy clay ground, so compact as 
to shed the water off its surface, instead of imbibing it, as light sandy ground did, 
the trees escaped with less injury. 

The Quince fortunately possesses one property which greatly diminished the aggre- 
gate of the loss, and that is, its tenacity of life. In many cases where the roots were 
completely browned, as though they had been exposed to the air for six months, and 
the trees to all outward appearance worthless as so many pea-sticks, new roots were 
emitted through the dead outer bark of the old ones, and the trees grew well,—in 
many cases where the stocks were stout and vigorous, surprisingly well. It was some 
days after we commenced digging and packing in the spring, before we discovered 
that any roots were effected, and then our attention was drawn to it by a neighbor 
who had accidentally made the discovery. We had then sent away some of the most 
seriously damaged trees. One lot was sent to a gentleman some sixty miles west 
of Rochester, and he wrote us back that they were all dead. We sent him others, 
and desired him to send back the dead ones, which he did. They did look bad, 
certainly ; but under the blackened outside bark we found the roots generally sound, 
and thought we would give them a chance for their lives. So we planted them with 
many others in the same condition, and we do not believe that five trees out of the 
hundred died ; and they have, notwithstanding the past very dry summer, made a 
good growth. This result has been experienced by other cultivators in various locali- 
ties; and we think that if all damaged trees had been taken up, pruned, and replant- 
ed, they would have been saved : or even if they had been pruncd—that is, if the tops 
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had been reduced to lessen the demand of leaves upon the weakened roots—that they 
might have been all saved. This, however, was not thought of by many; and the 
tops being left entire while the roots were in a great measure destroyed, the tree was 
unable to sustain itself until new roots were formed; and as soon as growth com- 
menced, and warm weather set in, the trees perished. 

This misfortune, like most others of a like nature, has taught us something which 
we trust will not be allowed to pass unheeded : 

First, The importance of shelter, which we have heretofore urged strongly through 
the pages of this journal. Every day’s experience strengthens our conviction that, in 
this country, it is one of those requisites which should receive the earliest attention of 
every cultivator, and which can not be overlooked with impunity. In the case of last 
winter’s destruction to the Quince, we have seen that in most localities it proved a 
perfect safeguard. 


Second, We have tested the advantage of mulching, or protecting the roots of trees 


against the effects of intense cold accompanied by a driving wind where snow seldom 
lies long. If in the worst places the roots of the Quince had been covered with three 
or four inches deep of mulching, decayed leaves, manure, sawdust, tan, or anything 
that would have excluded the wind, all would have been safe. We found that, where 
the young trees in the nursery rows were well banked up with earth from the plow, 
so that all the stock was covered two or three inches deeper than usual, they escaped. 
We therefore advise mulching all dwarf Pears, and especially all those in exposed 


situations, before winter sets fully in; and we should do this even if assured that we 
should never have so severe a winter as last. The roots of the Quince are spread out 
near the surface—not running down deeply, like those of the Pear. We found that 
all Quince roots below a certain depth were safe last winter. 

Third, If trees do suffer from some cause that can not be averted, we must not fold 
our arms in despair and see them die; but, on the first symptom of injury, search out 
the seat of ailment, and apply a remedy. We have shown that some little precaution 
might have saved thousands of trees that were allowed to perish without a helping 
hand being extended. If a horse is taken sick, or meets with an accident, we do not 
let him die without making an effort to save him, and then cry out we shall have no 
more horses. 


ON RAISING FRUITS FROM SEED. 


No man, either in Europe or America, who has any knowledge of the fruit-growing 
capacities of the United States, entertains the slightest doubt but that we are to be 
the greatest fruit-growing and fruit-consuming people in the world. Even now, in 
the very morning of our national existence, with the stumps of the primeval forests 
yet standing thick around us in the oldest States, fruit-culture has acquired such an 


importance as it never has attained on the other side of the Atlantic.. There, the few 


grow and consume fruits ; here, the million. This is no empty boast, although some- 
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thing to boast of, but a simple truth. In this country there are few tenants ; all, or 


nearly all, are proprietors, and have all the encouragement which belongs to the indis- 
putable ownership of the soil. Added to this, is a vast territory, fertile soil, and a 
climate varied in such a manner that here we can succeed with one class of fruits, and 
there with another. Within the present boundaries of these United States, all or 
nearly all, the fruits cultivated for the use of man can be grown successfully in the 
open air. 


All our experience, up to the present time, teaches us that our success in a great 
measure depends upon having varieties perfectly adapted to sectional or local cireum- 
stances, such as soil, climate, &c. Some varieties admit of a much wider diffusion 
than others, but none are everywhere successful. This fact is settled pretty well. The 
great work of the day, is that of ascertaining what varieties are best adapted to certain 
localities. This is very well, but not enough ; knowing what peculiarities our soil and 


climate require, we must aim at originating varieties possessing those peculiarities. 


This is a department of labor to which we earnestly commend every cultivator. By 


sowing the seeds of those varieties which come the nearest to what we want, we stand 
a great chance to make improvement. 


Our best native fruits are chance seedlings 
from the best old sorts. 


In many cases their parentage is obvious. Even in Europe 
a large number of the new varieties have been obtained from seed of the best old 
sorts: the family connection is plainly traceable by observing cultivators. 

Without following this subject further at present, we will give the views of an 
eminent cultivator and pomologist, the Hon. Marsnatt P. Wiper, in his address 
before the Pomological Society at Boston, on the 13th of September last : 


“My next suggestion relates to the production from seed of new varieties of fruits adap- 
ted to particular localities, or to general cultivation. 

“ The immense loss to American cultivators, from the importation of foreign varieties, in 
many instances not well adapted to the countries from which they come, and o ‘ten still less 
adapted to our soil and climate, suggests the importance of raising from seed, native sorts 
which, in most instances, possess peculiar advantages. It is now generally conceded that 
the trees and plants of a given country, like its aboriginal inhabitants, will flourish better 
at home than in most foreign localities. 

“ We rejoice that public attention has been turned to this subject by some of our horti- 
cultural journalists, and that many cultivators and amateurs are engaged in this interesting 
and promising department. The success which has crowned their exertions affords great 
encouragement to perseverance. Witness, for instance, thirty or more varieties of the 
Cherry, by Dr. Kirttanp, of Ohio, which appear adapted to our eastern climate, and some 
of them of superior excellence. Witness the numerous varieties of the Raspberry, by Dr. 
Brinck.e, Ex-President of this Society, of which, some have endured, without covering, 
the severities of the last winter in the New England States, and which also promise to be 
valuable contributions to American pomology. In addition to these, how many new varie- 
ties of the Apple, the Pear, the Plum, and the Grape have recently been added to the list 
of American fruits. How many new and excellent varieties of the Strawberry have ap- 
peared since the introduction of Mr. Hovey’s seedlings. 


“These are sure indications of the success which will reward future efforts to obtain 
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valuable and native varieties of fruit; and they point to the fulfilment of the prediction of 
the celebrated Van Mons, “that the time will come when our best fruits will be derived 
from seedlings.” He gives the following sage counsel to his correspondents, to whom he 
had sent trees: “Sow your seed and persevere without interruption, and you will obtain 
even better fruit than mine.” 

‘“‘ Among pioneers in this department, I am happy to notice a gentleman, (now residing 
among us) the pupil and friend of Van Mons, one who has adopted our country as his 
future home, and who has already transplanted to our soil many thousand choice seedlings 
of the Pear which have come into his possession from the collections of that gentleman and 
the celebrated Esprren. 

“As to the best method of producing fine varieties from seed, the opinions of distin- 
guished pomologists are not uniform. 

“‘DunaMeEL, among the French, from causes which seem to us irreconcilable with nature 
and experience, entertained serious doubts of the practicability of any method for obtain- 
ing new and valuable varieties from seed, especially of the Pear, because he had tried 
various experiments without success, for fifty years. 

“Dr. Van Mons, of Belgium, instead of saving the seed of the jinest varieties, selected 
those of inferior sorts, upon the principle that a kind having arrived at the highest state 
of perfection must deteriorate, while an inferior one would improve by successive repro- 





ductions. He also held that hybridization tended to degeneracy and imperfection. Thus 
he assumes the doctrine that a perfect variety necessarily deteriorates, and also overlooks 
the fact observed by other distinguished men, that the improvement or deterioration of 
which he speaks, may result from natural impregnation by the pollen of other varieties 
conveyed by the air or insects, and therefore that the seed of a good variety may produce 
either a better or a worse, and that of a bad either a worse or a better. 

“Mr. Kxieut’s system of obtaining new and improved varieties, depended entirely on 
hybridization or artificial impregnation so lightly esteemed by Dr. Van Mons. This is 
somewhat difficult to practice on account of natural fertilization by insects and the wind; 
but it has the merit of depending on a truly philosophical principle, and with very particu- 
lar attentjon may yet prove as available for the improvement of our fruits as it has for the 
production of fine varieties in the vegetable and floral kingdom, or as the corresponding 
principle has in the crossing of the breeds of domestic animals, 

“The results of Mr. Kniaut’s experience disprove the tendency to degeneracy, inasmuch 
as many of his fruits, obtained by hybridization, are among the most durable and hardy 
varieties, as the Eyewood and Dunmore Pears; the Black Eagle, and other Cherries. 

“Many cultivators, as Espzrey, Brvort, Bercxmans, and others, both in this and foreign 
countries, have sown seeds in variety, and have obtained some valuable sorts. But I am 
confirmed in the opinion, that the best means of producing new and excellent varieties, 
suited either to general cultivation or to particular localities, is to plant the most mature 
avd perfect seed of the most hardy, vigorous, and valuable sorts ; on the general pathologi- 
cal principle that like produces like, and upon the conviction that immature seed, although 
the embryo may be sufficiently formed to vegetate, yet not having all its elements in perfec- 
tion, it will not produce a vigorous and healthy offspring. Dr. Lrxyptey, commenting upon 
this practice, justly remarks: “ All experience shows that in every kind of created thing, 
be it man or beast, or bird, the mysterious principle, called life, remains during the whole 
period of existence what it was at first. If vitality is feeble in the beginning, so it remains. 
Weak parents produce weak children, and their children’s children are weaker still, as im- 
perial dynasties have sadly shown.” With him we believe this theory as applicable to the 
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vegetable as to the animal kingdom. May not a disregard of this doctrine account for the 
great number of feeble, sickly, early defoliated trees often found in our grounds by the 
side of those that are vigorous, healthful, and persistent in foliage? Is not the theory we 
a/lvocate as important in the production of fruit trees, as in the raising of cereal grains? 
The skilful agriculturist saves the best seed of his various crops, and selects the best animals 
from his flocks and herds fur breeders. Why should not this law of reproduction regulate 
the practice of the pomologist as well as of the farmer? Has the Att-wise and INFINITE 
enacted several laws where one wou!d subserve the purpose? 

“To the doctrine of Van Mons, and other distinguished writers, respecting deterioration 
by age, and after a variety has reached its perfection, there seem to be some exceptions. 
From the accounts of oriental travelers, may we not believe that the Grapes of Eschol are 
as perfect now as when the chiefs of Israel plucked their rich clusters three thousand 
years ago? and that the same variety of the Fig, the Olive, and the Pomegranate, are as 
perfect in Syria to-day as in the period of Davin and Sotomon? It is worthy of inquiry 
whether the native Grapes, on the banks of our rivers, have deteriorated since the day 
when the red men of the forest refreshed themselves with fruit from those vines, and 
whether the Orange, the Lemon, the Bananna, and the fruits of southern latitudes, evince 
any more signs of decay than they did centuries ago? Ina word, whether this doctrine 
of deterioration is as applicable to the native as to the foreign fruit of a country ? 

“Why may we not expect to obtain natural varieties of the Apple, and other fruits, as 
durable and far more valuable than those which have passed their second centennial, as the 
Endicott and Stuyvesant Pears? From meteorological or other causes which we do not 
at present understand, particular varieties may deteriorate in a given locality, for a season, 
and afterwards revive; or, they may show signs of decay in one locality and flourish well 
in others not very remote, as the White Doyenne, which has been considered, for many 
years, by some in this vicinity, on the decline, while it is perfect in several places in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and other States. Fruit-bearing may exhaust the vital energy 
of the tree, and hasten decay, but still the variety may remain. We have, among fruit 
trees, no example of longevity equal to that of the new Taxodium, found in California, 
supposed to be three thousand years old. Our object is not to controvert the opinions of 
those who believe in the running out of varieties, whether their duration be limited to one 
hundred or one thousand years, but to enforce the importance of raising new varieties 
from seed, especially adapted to our own location.” 


THE ROSE GEANT DES BATAILLES, (Grant or Barrtes). 


Ix our last number we gave a drawing and description of one of the finest of all the 
light-colored Hybrid Perpetual or Remontant Roses, the Caroline de Sansal ; now 
we present a portrait of the best and most brilliant crimson variety of the same class, 


the Giant of Battles. It is not a new Rose now; it has been seven or eight years 
in cultivation, and no doubt is as well known to many of the readers of the Horticul- 
turist, as it is to ourselves. It has been well proved to be a first rate Rose, and 
therefore we feel safe in recommending it to every one who does not possess it, and 
who wants to add one other variety of the Remontant class to their collection. 
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The plant is of low, dwarfish habit, though perfectly healthy and robust. It blooms 
quite young, and, when well treated, is scarcely ever out of bloom from the middle 
of June to the middle of October. Its dwarf, compact habit, makes it one of the 
very best hardy ever-blooming varieties for bedding out; that is, for forming groups 
or masses on the lawn after the manner of Verbenas and other bedding plants. Aw- 
gustine Monchelet, one of the oldest dark rose or crimson colored varieties, is also an 
excellent variety for this purpose. There are others, such as the Comte Bobrinski, 
Standard of Marengo, Marquis Boccella, &c., &e., which we might place in the 
same category. 

Every year adds new varieties to this class of Roses. Since the introduction of the 
Geant des Batailles, probably not less than one hundred, good and bad, have been 
sent out by the French rose-growers and nurserymen. Many of them scarcely ever 
saw the light of day; others, with sounding names, had a temporary run, and fell 
back into obscurity. A few really good ones have been obtained, but in color none 
has yet come up to the Giant. As our correspondent, Mr. Rivers, one of the best 
informed rose-growers of this age, said in a recent communication, this variety seems 
to be the acme in color. “Thus far, and no farther.” 

The Standard of Marengo is a very brilliant Rose, fiery crimson; but not more 
than semi-double, and too evanescent. 

The Comte Bobrinski is also a brilliant Rose, almost scarlet ; but in form, substance, 
and durability, not to be compared with the Giant. 

Auguste Mie, proves to be a very excellent freely remontant variety, a rich rosy- 
scarlet, like the Coup de Hebe. 

Baron Hallez is a fine light crimson variety, a good grower, and free bloomer. 
Like the Giant of Battles, this variety is quite double, and the petals beautifully 
imbricated. 

S. Lion des combats is a new brilliantly colored Rose of much promise. It is of a 
reddish-scarlet. 

We shall go no further now among names, but close with a word or two about 
culture. 

We have some reason to believe that few people are so generous in the treatment 
of their Roses, as they should be. Almost every one will admit that the Rose should 
have a rich soil; but how rich? is the question. To be as specific as possible, we will 
say that we never knew a rose-bed too rich. Some plants will run all to leaves and 
wood, if too highly manured, as our friend Parpee says the Strawberry does; but 
the Rose does not. The Perpetual Rose, to bloom constantly, must grow constantly; 
for it is the young wood, and that only, which gives the Roses. To make a rose-bed 
or border that would produce a satisfactory display of Roses, a soil two feet deep, 
made of half sod from an old pasture, and half old hot-bed or well-decayed stable 
manure, thoroughly incorporated, may safely be recommended. A rose-soil should 
be pretty compact ; that is, it should have in it a pretty large proportion of clay. The 
roots of the Rose, as is well known, have few fibres, depending on a few large roots, 
and these in a light soil are neither sufficient to hold it in its place, nor to take up a 
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sufficient supply of food. A stiff, moist, (but well drained,) and rich soil for the Rose. 
Those whose rose-bed or borders are suffering from poverty, should at once take up 
the plants, prune them, and improve the soil. If this be altogether too much trouble, 
give them a liberal top-dressing of night-soil this winter. Don’t be afraid of having 
your rose-soil too rich. 


REMARKS ON COLD GRAPERIES. 
BY A. HUIDEKOPER, MEADVILIE, PENN. 


Tue Horticuliurist, in a former volume, having treated its readers to a series of 
articles from the fathers in Grape-culture, I propose to add a chapter of observations 
from a young beginner. 

In the spring of last year, I had asmall grapery constructed only twenty by twenty- 
two feet in size, with a span roof on a north and south line. Eight-by-ten glass was 
used, of double thickness. In putting in the glass, it was made to lap about half an 
inch, This was an error; a lap of half as much, according to the book, answering a 
better purpose. The north end of the building contained a door and one window of 
six lights, eight-by-ten glass ; the south end, two windows of same size; the east and 
west sides, the walls of which are four feet high, have sashes the width of a single 
light of glass, hung on hinges, and opening vertically ; the sashes in the end of the 
building opening horizontally, also on hinges; and all of them supplied with hooks 


and eyes to fasten them when open or shut. The main glasses of the roof are fast- 
2 


ened in their places, and a row of small sashes, the entire length of the building, are 
hinged upon the ridge pole for ventilation, secured as far as practicable with tin and 
canvass, to prevent drip. They are opened with a rod, with a hook on the end of it, 
passing through an eye in the sash frame, and a wire loop in the side of the pole, 
which passes over a bolt or screw in a bar across the rafters. By having several such 
loops, the sashes can be opened more or less at pleasure. I seldom open any of the 
top windows until the weather becomes very warm, and then a part of them may be 
left open permanently during the summer. Generally I find the end windows suffi- 
cient for ventilation, and over these I have wire screens fastened, to prevent the wind 
blowing through with too much violence. Wires are passed from the plates to the 
ridge pole with cross wires, for convenience in tying up the vines. These are about 
fifteen inches from the glass. The house rests upon stone pillars, three on each side ; 
and the walls are filled with dry tan between the lining and weather-boarding. It is 
furnished with tin eave-troughs. The cost of the entire structure, when painted and 
finished, was one hundred and fifty dollars. The only remark I have to make, is, 
that it would be better, in building, to have a larger house, as the expense is not in 
the same ratio as the size. 

I removed a hard clay soil to the depth of two and a half feet, and came on one 
side to gravel, which I concluded would make a sufficient drain. I filled up under the 
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borders for about a foot, and then put a layer of stones, bricks, bones, &c., and then 
filled up the entire excavation with a composition of stable and chip manure with 
river sand, to which a bushel or two of lime and ashes had been added, and the whole 
intermixed some months before. 

I obtained, early in April, from Messrs. Excwancer & Barry, vines of the Muscat 
of Alexandria, Royal Muscadine, Pitmaston White Cluster, and Chasselas Musquee. 
To these I added two Black Hamburgs, and also roots of the Sweetwater and New 
Burgundy, which had been growing in open air for three or four years, doing no good, 
The vines were watered freely morning and evening when the weather was warm, and 
by the last of August all of them had reached the top of the house. Early in Novem- 
ber the vines were taken down from the wires, washed with soot and sulphur in milk, 
as a security against mice, headed down to nine feet in length, and then disbudded ; 
that is, I took out with a knife two buds between those left, leaving them on alternate 
sides of the vine, and removing two thirds of the entire buds that had formed above 
the plate, and all of them below it. This gives great vigor to the next year’s growth, 
and saves much trouble in pruning. The vines were then wrapped in straw, and 
lightly covered with earth. The end windows of the grapery were kept open, to 
keep things cool, except in extreme weather. On the 14th of March, the vines, were 
taken up and slung with pendant heads loosely to the wires, until the buds should 
burst. This was imprudently early. After a few warm days, a long succession of 
cold weather followed. On the night of 29th of March, the thermometer stood at 
six degrees above zero in the open air, and at only sixteen in the grapery. No pro- 
tection was given to the vines, except to lay them on the earth; and they did not 
appear to be injured. While the weather was cold, the house was kept very dry, and 
the vines watered freely with a small engine, morning and evening, with the return- 
ing heat, except when in bloom. Four or five times during the summer, at weekly 
intervals, the vines were treated to a weak solution of sulphate of ammonia; and on 
the 15th of June, bunches and berries were severely thinned out. Two pounds of 
sulphur were also at times sprinkled evenly over the floor, from a dredging box. On 
the 11th of August we commenced cutting Grapes, and they lasted until the 26th of 
October. A summer inventory of the grapery gave the following results : 

No. 1. Muscat of Alexandria—no fruit. Headed clear back in March, and a strong cane over 
an inch in diameter taken up for next year. 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Hamburg—not fruited. 

Hamburg—produced 6 bunches. 

Chasselas Musquee—produced 11 bunches, 

. Royal Muscadine— nm. 

No. 6. Pitmaston White Clustcr, “ 23 * 

No, 7. New Burgundy, 2 canes from one root, produced $7 bunches, 
No. 8 White Sweetwater, " - 56 
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The vines for a temporary purpose were fruited the heaviest, and will be displaced 
for the permanent ones. All the fruit of this year was large and fair, and ripened 
fully, except two bunches of Chasselas Musquee, which were affected by shanking; 


that is, the stems dried, and the Grapes shriveled while ripening. 


——$—$—$ 




















GRAPE-CULTURE. 


As this is only the second season with my vines, I presume it will be said that I 
have only been anticipating future crops—raising three years’ Grapes in one, and 
thereby using up the vines. If I find it so, I will report hereafter; at present I will 
only say that I have taken up better canes, and have riper wood for next year, than I 
had for this. 

Though an unobservant follower, I pin my faith a good deal upon Mr. Cnortron 
as a Grape-grower; not because his rules are more in keeping with that impatience of 
results so characteristic of Americans, but because I believe with the instincts of true 
genius he endeavors to overcome difficulties. It may be true that vines require a cer- 
tain maturity of wood and root before they should be permitted to bear. What that 
maturity is, observation must determine. It requires several years for a vine to pro- 


duce from seed ; that is one thing; and nature indicates its law, by refusing to pro- 


. 
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duce earlier. But when a vine is artificially grown from cuttings, the analogy may 
not be complete. It require little maturity of wood; for the fruit is always produced 
on a branch of the same year. Does it require four years induration ; or is capacity 
of root ‘and stem, whether of one or many years’ growth, the question? Experience 
alone must decide this. Some vines, from appearance, are less fit at three years, than 
others are at one. The objects in Grape-culture may also have something to do with 
it. If a cultivator wants to take premiums at a State fair, under sharp competition, 
he may take six years to mature four bunches of Black Hamburgs that shall weigh 
three pounds a piece. If, on the contrary, he wants Grapes for family use, less showy 
but equally good, he can in the mean time raise one hundred bunches that shall weigh 
a pound or less a piece. I have raised this many this year from a single vine eight 
years planted. 

It is true that nearly all the authors condemn early production; yet Grape-culture, 
in cold vineries, is in this country in its infancy; and when a novice looks in the 
books, he will find sufficient diversity of opinion to afford him full scope for enterprise 
and experiment. Take, for instance, the following suggestions by authors of repute: 
“The Muscat of Alexandria requires a high, moist temperature, when in bloom, and 
then the complaints against it as a bad setter will be remedied.”"—McJntosh, page 
439. “For the Muscat of Alerandria, a dry atmosphere, when at rest and when in 
bloom, is indispensably necessary.”— Chorlton, page 43. “Open the grapery soon, 
and close early, ought to be a maxim well riveted on the mind.”—Jdem, page 58. 
“Open late."—H. G., Boston, Horticulturist 1852, page 323. “Give little air until 
fruit is ripening.”—Jdem, page 323. “Give plenty of air.”—Downing. 

To close an article, already longer than I intended it to be, and written chiefly for 
novices like myself in Grape-culture, I would say, that my borders settled some six 
inches after planting the vines, which I filled up with a light compost and manure. 
The vines, rejecting the theory laid down for them in “terra-culture,” have occupied 
and filled the added soil with new roots, and I do not yet perceive the evil of it stated 
in the books. I mention it that others may make their borders in time to settle 
before planting. 
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FLOWERING PLANTS IN GREEN-IIOUSES THROUGH THE WINTER. 
BY WILLIAM CHORLTON, NEW BRIGITON, STATEN ISLAND. 


By the complaint of your correspondent “Qverist,” in your October number, he 
appears to be sorely disappointed with regard to the produce of his new green-house, 
and after expending $800, that he has not been able to furnish his desires, of “having 
cut flowers regularly for the center table.” Now, we may well sympathize with those 
enthusiastic amateurs who often deprive themselves of other luxuries to begin the 
cultivation of flowers, more particularly when we see them going to the expense of 
erecting glass houses for the reception of their favorites ; and, under the circumstances, 
it becomes a duty, owing to our own profession, to give a helping hand, that the dis- 
appointed, in their first efforts, may not despair of success, or reluctantly turn their 
attention away from this pleasing, ennobling, and instructive pursuit. 








In the present case, it appears to me that the above sum ought to have accom- 
plished this little affair, if rightly appropriated, with proper culture added; and having 
said thus much, it remains for me to show how it may be done. He speaks of not 
being able to afford two houses. Why not have a division-window inside? Two 
small houses in this style might have been plainly and substantially built for less 
than the cost he mentions; and one furnance, or hot-water boiler, if rightly con- 
structed, would have answered for both. I have at present under charge, two houses 
of this character, which are seventy-five feet long by twenty feet wide; both are 
worked to satisfaction with one of Hircutns’ boilers, having a shut-off valve. In one 
division is a general collection of green-house plants, and in which, by artificial heat, 
is kept a temperature of 40° to 45° at night; and in the other, from 55° to 60°, 
which is sufficient for most things, such as your correspondent will require,—in fact, 
enough for almost any tender exotics that are cultivated. THis want of success has 
most likely occurred —first, from having only one temperature; and, second, by 
keeping too dry an atmosphere, with too much heat for some of his plants,—-the drop- 
ping of the Camellia buds, for instance. Now, if he will put a glass division inside, 
and adapt his heating apparatus so as to work one or both divisions, as may be 
desired, he will have no occasion to despond as regards the convenience. Of course, 
proper culture and management is an essential requisite, without which, all the money 
he may expend will not make up for the deficiency in this respect. 


There is also another consideration ; all houses for growing winter-flowers, ought 
to face full south, or very few degrees east, or west, of that point, and be fully exposed 
to the sun’s rays. The plants also, should be kept as near the glass as possible. The 
very best culture will be rendered neutral, so far as flowers are concerned, where these 
requisites are not attended to. 











Another thing, is a judicious selection of those kinds of plants which bloom through 
the winter months, choosing, as far as may be, free, and long-continuing bloomers. 
Variety of color ought likewise to come in for a share of attention. Add to these 
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items, cleanliness, careful watering, open porous soil, and well-drained pots, and we 
have the sum total that will give satisfaction. 


To succeed with winter-flowers, it is most essential that all plants be well estab- 
lished in the pot some time before wanted for use. Roses, to bloom from November, 
ought to be kept in the pots all summer, and placed in larger ones, if requisite, without 
removing the ball of earth, in September; or they may be removed from the open 
ground not later than October, if a stock has not been previously prepared for the 
purpose. Hyacinths, Tulips, and the like, should be potted at the same time, or even 


earlier, if they can be procured, and be kept ina cool place, out of doors, covered with 





rotted leaves, sand, or other loose material of a similar nature, until frost sets in. 
Mignonette, Sweet Alyssum, Nemophyllas, Schizanthus, and other like annuals, if 
sown in pots in September, and kept in a cool green-house near the glass, will furnish 
a great addition. Oranges, Gardenias, Burchellia capensis, Deutzia gracilis, Spirea 
Reevesii, and S prunifolia plenus, Persian Lilacs, Rhododendrons, and our much 
neglected Kalmias, may be kept in a low temperature till late in December, and then 
introduced into the warmer apartment, when they will soon expand tkeir flowers. 
Azaleas with plump flower-buds, will be in bloom by New Year, if placed in the warm- 
house in October. Pinks, if potted in September, and kept in a cold frame, freely 
exposed to the air and light, will succeed, if placed in the warmer apartment, near 
the glass. A few pots may be introduced at intervals of a week, from the middle of 
December, and will produce flowers from the middle of February. 
and lovely flower is too sel 





This rich-scented 
Jom seen in the forcing-house, yet nothing is more easy to 
manage. If cuttings of Heliotrope are rooted in August, they will make strong 
plants, and will bloom all the season, if freely exposed to the sun, in a heat of 55°. 
Wall-flowers, Ten-week, or Intermediate Stocks, do best in an airy, cool situation; a 
few may be put in the cooler house to bloom through winter, and others kept in a 
cold frame for spring flowers. Neapolitan, Tree, and Double White Violets, Primroses, 
Polyanthus, Auriculas, Forget-me-nots, Daisies, Pansies, &c., should also be grown in 
frames. 


If Camellias are subjected to too much heat, or a parched atmosphere, the buds 


are very liable to drop, and the general health of the plants is sure to be impaired ; 
10° to 45° at night is quite sufficient. 


A judicious supply of fresh air, avoiding cold 
drafts, is also indispensable. The following are twelve of the best, and cheap kinds : 
Double White, white. Abby Wilder, white, striped with pinks. Wéilderii, rose. 
Bealii, red. Imbricata, crimson, sometimes marbled with white. JZenri Lefevre, rosy 
red. Binneyii,crimson. Landrethii, pink. Incarnata, or Lady Hume’s Blush, light 


flesh color. Saco de Novo, light rosy pink. Sarah Frost, light crimson. Dunlap’s 
Imbricata, marbled rose and white. 





To bloom Roses well through winter, choice should be made of the free and con- 
tinual bloomers, as Tea, Bourbon, and China; and even in these classes there is much 
ditference for this purpose. The plants ought likewise to be kept near the glass, in a 
heat by night of 55°, allowing it to rise to 70 or 75° by sunlight. The following 


selection, under favorable circumstances, will continue to furnish an abundance of 


PF 
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* flowers from November to May: 
crimson. 


Common China, pink. Cramoisi Superieur, dark 
Mrs. Bosanquet, blush. White China, white. Le Pac- 
tole, light yellow. Louis Phillippe, crimson. La Sylphidac, tawny white. Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, fleshy pink. Lamarque, white. 


Hermosa, pink. 


Bougere, salmon. It is best not 
to attempt too much variety in this case; and the above list, though limited as to 
quantity, contains a variety of colors. They are also, with the exception of the Com- 
mon and White China, all good-formed flowers, and have the extra advantage of 
being handsome in the bud. To enumerate all that may be done, and exactly how to 
do it, would occupy a volume, so we must be content to give a rough draft for the 
present, with the hope that these few remarks may be of use to your correspondent 
and others who may be placed in the same predicament. 

The following list, in addition to what is mentioned above, contains some of the 
best adapted, most suitable, and handsome plants, which bloom through the winter 
and spring months : 











*Abutilon striatum, 
° " Venosum, 
*Euphorbia splendens, 
ee jacquiniflora, 
*Poinsettia pulcherrima, 
Jasminum grandiflorum, 
multiflorum, 
revolutum, 
Sambac, 
odoratum, 
*Bouvardia leiantha, 
*Pentas carnea, 
*Manettia bicolor, 


Pelargonium, Lady Compton, 


*Begonia fuchsioides, 

. insignis, 
hydrocotylifolia, 
manicata, 
coccinea, 
semperflorens, 

Daphne odora, 

*Justicia coccinea, 


* “ — speciosa, 


Justicia elongata, 
* « ~ bicolor, 
*Aphelandra cristata, 
*Cyrtocerus reflexa, 
*Ruellia formosa, 
*Bletia Tankervillea, 
Olea fragrans, 
Polygala cordifolia, 
Kennedia monophylla, 
” Marryatte, 
*Inga pulcherrima, 
Illicium floridanum, 
Erica actxa, 
“ meditteranea, 
*Plumbago rosea, 
° ” capensis, 
Cuphea platycentra, 
*Salvia splendens, 


“ 


leucanthera, 


Pelargonium, Tom Thumb, 


and all the other scarlets, 
Stevia serrata, 
Eupatorium elegans, 


Ageratum Mexicanum, 
*Allamanda neriifolia, 
*Eranthemum pulchellum, 
*Fransisea latifolia, 

i: Hopeana, 
Gardenia radicans, 
- Fortunea, 
” florida, 

Cestrum aurantiacum, 

Buddlea Madagascariensis, 
*IIabrothamnus elegans, 
*Bignonia venusta, 
*Epiphyllum trunecatum, 


* crenatum, 


* Ackermanii, 
Fielderii, 


*Cereus speciosissimus, 


* “ 


Fabiana imbricata, 
Metrosideros floribundus, 
*Nematanthes longipes, 
*Columnea Sheidiana, 
Weigela rosea, 

Spirea prunifolia, 


The above list might be considerably enlarged, but there are enough enumerated 
to furnish a fine display, and enable your correspondent not only to come up with 
“contemporaneous boquets,” but also give him a return profit, in the way of gratif- 
cation. 
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THE SUMACH. 
BY WM. R. PRINCE, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


As a spirit seems now most appropriately awakening toward the development of 
the natural resources of our country, we may hope ere long to realize the noblest 
aspirations of the noblest man our country has produced, carried out to a conclusive 
result, by rendering our country independent of all foreign supplies of such commo- 
dities as may be readily produced from our own soil. 

Sumach is one of the articles which we have hitherto imported largely, and I there- 
fore send you some explanatory remarks on the subject. The Sicilian Tanner's 
Sumach is a rather tender shrub for any latitude north of New York. It would 
succeed in New Jersey, and to the south of it. 

With regard to our native Sumach, we have four, and perhaps five, species that 
possess a sufficiency of tannin to render them valuable for domestic use and for com- 
merce. It will be requisite to test them all, in order to select the preferable species 
for extensive culture. 

The species found so common in neglected fields and along the road-sides, is the 
Rhus glabrum, producing crimson berries in large clusters; and it is this which has 
been already made use of, to some extent—more especially in Connecticut and other 
eastern States. Its usual hight is about four and a half feet. 

A taller growing species is also quite common, and is the Rhus typhinum. It 
usually attains the hight of ten to twelve feet, or more, with small clusters of dingy 
red berries. 

A third species is Rhus copallinum, which is quite common in dry woods and 
fields, more especially where the soil is sandy. This species has more resemblance to 


the Sicilian Sumach than any other American species, in its foliage, and its gray bark 
and growth. It attains a hight fof seven. to eight feet, and produces dull reddish 
berries, in small clusters. I should incline to the belief that this is the preferable 
native species for tanning; and fortunately it is disseminated far to the south and 
west, though seldom found north of New York. The Indians of the Mississippi and 
Missouri make use of the leaves of this species as tobacco. 


A fourth species is Rhus aromaticum, which is not found in this State, or to the 
north or east of it. Its most northern limit is Pennsylvania, thence extending to 
Carolina and to Kentucky. This is a shrub of about four feet in hight, with trifoliate 
leaves, which distinguish it from all the other species. It grows naturally in mvist 
localities. The leaves, when rubbed, omit a very strong odor. 

The four species I have described, all possess tannin to a greater or less extent. 

A fifth species, in regard to which I have doubts, is the Rhus verniz, or Poison 
Sumach tree. This is found usually in low grounds, and attains a height of eight to 
ten feet. The leaves are pinnate, and resemble those of the Ash so much that it is 
often called Poison Ash. Its berries are white. Every part of this small tree is poi- 
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sonous, not only in the growing state, but, as I am assured by those who have suffered 
from it, even when vegetation has ceased and no sap is flowing. 

Having now reviewed all the species which may be applied to the object desired, I 
will refer to a Chinese species, Rhus succedanum, from which the red lac is made, and 
which might be introduced and cultivated here. It is singular that so many useful 
and so many poisonous shrubs should be comprised in one genus. 

In addition to the poisonous species already described, we have in plenty around 
us, Rhus toxicodendron, or poison ivy—a vine which runs over so many fences, and 


climbs so many trees; and in Pennsylvania and Virginia, Rhus viridiflorum, also very 


poisonous; and there is also Rhus pumilum—a dwarf shrub, found most plentifully 
in Vermont and Lower Canada, and also said to grown in Upper Carolina, which is 
deemed the most poisonous of all. 

In California they have the Yedra or Rhus viride, which abounds in the mining 
districts, growing under the Oak trees, and is the only plant there that looks green 
and flourishing during the torrid heat of summer. Most woefully have the miners 
suffered from this poisonous plant. 

In the Island of Java there is a poisonous species, Rhus Javanicum, so celebrated 
for its deleterious properties that it has been sometimes confused with the Bohon Upas 
tree of fabulous notoriety. There is another species found at Macao, and one in 
Barbary, and above a dozen species are natives of the region about the Cape of Good 
Iiope ; but of these the peculiar properties are unknown. 


STUDY OF BOTANY. 
BY &. B. BUCKLEY. 


Whur is not botany studied more? There is scarcely a school or college in the United 
States in which botany is taught, and very few in which thorough instruction in it is 
given. By thorough teaching, we mean where the instructor has a good knowledge 
of all the plants and trees growing in the vicinity of the school,—not only knowing 
their names, but also their classes, orders, and properties. Under such a teacher, if 
the students form herbariums for themselves, they will scarcely fail to gain knowledge 
which will be both useful and practical. Useful, because it will add much to their 
happiness whenever they go into the garden, fields, or woods; and practical, because 
they can then deal understandingly with the vegetation with which this beautiful earth 
is clothed, and without which it would be a barren, uninhabited waste. In some of 
our academies and schools, a few young ladies, and perhaps gentleman, recite a few 
lessons and analyze a few plants under a teacher who does not know and can not tell 
the names of one half of the plants growing within five miles of the school. Indeed, 
we believe there is not one of the nine colleges in this State in which botany forms a 
prominent study; and in only three of them is it named in their course of study: 
nor do we think any of said colleges has a good botanist as professor. Yale college 
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has no professor of botany, and we know but one college in the United States which 
has a separate professor for that study—the University of Cambridge, near Boston, 


which has a botanic garden under the supervision of Prof. Gray, who is undoubtedly 


the best botanist in this country. In the above statement we by no means include 


the medical colleges, which unquestionably number several distinguished botanists 
among their professors, but with them little or no knowledge of botany is required for 
a degree. One great reason that botany is so little studied, is the want of competent 
teachers, and because its knowledge is not required to get a degree—the great aim of 
a large portion of students. Suppose the time required for Greek were given to 
botany, and other branches of natural science, which would be the most useful, espe- 
cially to any who ever visit the country or garden? With a knowledge of botany, 
the world will appear brighter and more beautiful. 


We would by no means banish 
the study of Greek from our colleges. 


We have devoted many hours to its study, in 
order to obtain a degree—not worth one cent. We can not now read a Greek work 
without the aid of a dictionary, nor do we think that one out of every ten graduates 
in the country can; still, it is of great use in affording a better knowledge of the 
English language, especially of scientific terms. But we think a knowledge of botany 


to be worth more than all the dead languages. Then why should so much time be 


given to their study, to the neglect of the things by which we are surrounded, and 


among which we move and have our being. There are realities worth knowing ; and 


the better we are acquainted with them, the greater will be our fund from which to 
derive happiness. 


[The natural sciences, botany included, have, up to this time, been surprisingly neg- 
lected in the greater number of our educational institutions, and it is just the same 
in Europe; the study of botany at schools is a mere sham. 


One student out of ten 
thousand acquires a particular taste for the study—pursues it with the aid of books, 


and becomes a botanist. We would not wish to be understood as expecting that 
every school boy should be made a botanist, in the ordinary sense of that term; no 
such thing. To be a botanist requires a life-long study. One great reason why so 
few of those who study it at schools know really anything about it, is, that the teachers, 
asa general thing, pursue a wrong course. They begin, and go along with their 
pupils as if they were all aiming at being botanists. If, instead of this, they would 
merely endeavor to impart some knowledge of vegetable physiology, and of the natural 
distinguishing characteristics of the more important families of trees and plants, they 
would very soon impress upon the mind of the student the value of some botanical 
knowledge, and he would feel a greater inducement to follow it up and apply it. We 
might say much on this subject, if we could spare the time and space; but the time 
is evidently not distant when the education of the youth of the country will be 
conducted on a very different plan from that which prevails at present.—Ep. ] 
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WIND-ENGINES FOR RAISING WATER. 


We regard nothing, connected with the cultivation of gardens, with more interest 
than a cheap, simple, and efficient means of raising water. It is plain enough that, 
with a scanty and uncertain supply of water, obtained by some tedious and laborious 
process, such as hand-pumping, our long and severe drouths greatly reduce the profits 
and diminish the pleasures of gardening. What a tale last summer told, over a large 
portion of this country ;—not a drop of rain for two long months—in some places 
three--until the ground was baked, as in an oven, several feet deep, or at least beyond 
the reach of roots. A correspondent in Illinois writes, “my Strawberries, of which I 
had an acre in a flourishing state, did well as long as water lasted; but when we had 
to go a mile to water our stock, the Strawberries were left to themselves, and died out 
totally. In fact, old trees died, and in many places, grass lawns died out, and had to 
be returfed or seeded.” Let all who have gardens or farms, provide in some way for 
unfailing and abundant supplies of water. 

We had the pleasure, last month, of presenting some information on Wind-Mills, 
from the pen of Prof. KirtLanp; now we give a cut and description of an engine 
which was exhibited at the New York State Fair, and as far as we know, elicited the 
approval and admiration of all who saw it in operation. We see that the agricul- 
tural press has noticed it very generally, and we are glad that this is so, for it shows 
that the raising of water by other than hand-power attracts attention. We have 
been informed that the cost of one of these engines is about $85,00. The following 
is the description, by the manufacturers, Messrs. I[attrpay, McCray, & Co., Ellington, 
Connecticut : 


“Tt is made in the most thorough and durable manner, nearly all of Cast and Wrought 
Iron. The iron frame for the Fan or Wing is covered with thin painted boards or sail-cloth, 
according to the size of the machine. By a simple and ingenious device, as a gale of wind 
increases in severity the wings gradually turn around, changing the angle at which they 
are set for a common breeze, presenting Jess and less resistance to the wind, till finally, 
when the tempest is raging at its height hardly anything but the thin edges of the wings 
are presented to its power. As the fary of the gale abates, the fans gradually turn back, 
and when the storm is past they resume their original position. The speed of the wind 
wheel is never increased by a powerful storm of wind, for it is as fully under the control 
of the regulator as the Water-wheel or Steam Engine. The boxes in which the main shaft 
and crank pin turn are lined with Babit Metal, and kept oiled by oil-cups, tubes and lainp- 
wick drawing the oil on as needed. If this Mill is well put up by competent workmen, it 
requires no care or attention for weeks together. Oiling twice a month is sufficient, if the 
right kind of oil is used.” 


We have no doubt, now that the subject has engaged the attention of Horticulturists 
and Mechanics, we shall ere long have a machine, and perhaps several, for raising 
water, that will be simple, cheap and efficient. We are promised drawings of a new 


Wind Mill for this purpose, in season for our next. 
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FRUIT IN MISSISSIPPL 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY—THIRD SESSION. 


Turse Proceedings will soon be ready for distribution, and, judging from some early 
pages with which we have been favored, the publication will be a great improvement 
on all the previous ones, not only in the value of the material, but in its tasteful and 
excellent mechanical execution. 

The State reports include Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, and the 
District of Columbia. In all these reports we shall find much valuable information, 
which we must pick out as we get time. Mississippi we are glad to find among the 
reports, as we know so little of the fruit-growing capacities of that great southern | 
region—say from North Carolina on the east, to the Mississippi,—embracing the | 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi. We therefore take the Missis- 
sippi report as the most novel and interesting document of the kind in the proceed- 
ings, and lay it entire before our readers. 

Strawberries, it is said, continue in bearing through May and June. What sur- 
prizes us, is, that they do not ripen sooner, as Peaches are there ripe in June, and 
Apricots in May. Pears on Quince stock, six and seven years from bud, twelve to 
twenty feet high, and six to eight inches in diameter! Julienne Pears, eight ounces! 
Bartletts, sixteen ounces! Beurre Diel, twenty-four ounces! White Doyenne, large 
and fine without cracking. Chaumontel weighing a pound, sugary and melting! 
We have always said this Pear would do well in a warmer soil and climate than ours, 
and here is the proof. Mississippi beats the island of Jersey in the production of this 
famous fruit. 

This report is encouraging to the south, and is calculated to open all our eyes in 
regard to the fruit-growing resources of the United States in the aggregate. 


REPORT FROM MISSISSIPPI. 


A report upon the subject of fruit growing in the State of Mississippi, should properly 
be prefaced with a few remarks upon the soil and climate. 


Sor.—My locality is six miles south of the city of Natchez, between the thirty-first 
and thirty-second degrees of north latitude. The surface soil isa rich, black, vegetable 
mold, about eighteen inches in depth, resting upon a strata of hard clay, underlaying 
which isa yellow loam, filled with fresh water shells. This great loamy formation, elevated 
about two hundred and fifty feet above the level of the sea, extends along the right bank 
(ascending) of the Mississippi River, from the thirty-first degree of north latitude, as far 
up as Vicksburg, (thirty-two and one-half degrees north latitude,) and runs horizontally 
eastward from the river, a distance of twelve to fifteen miles, at which point a marine and 
fresh water deposit, with recent sea shells, crops out followed by the eocene formation of | 
geologists. | 

Upon the first belt of soil next the river, (the richest upland in our State,) porous in its 
texture, abounding in phosphate, and the underlaying strata of loam in the carbonate of 
lime, the native forest trees grow luxuriantly, and attain a majestic size. The Magnolia, 
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the Tulip tree, the Sassafras, the Black Walnut, and several species of the Oak, are found 
eighty to one hundred feet in height, and having a diameter of from three to five feet near 
their bases.* In so rich a soil, the growth of all fruit trees is much more rapid and vigor- 
ous than upon the Atlantic slope, and consequently the trees are a longer time in coming 
into a bearing state. 


CrimatTe.—Our winters are generally mild and open—snow seldom falls, or if so, melts 
away under sunshine in a few hours. We never experience so great a degree of cold as 
to kill fruit trees. The thermometer has been known to fall as low as fourteen degrees 
above zero, but this is very unusual. Our winters are cold enough to give deciduous fruit 
trees a sufficient period of rest to recruit for another summer's fruit bearing; and this, 
followed by a spring and summer of so high a temperature as to mature the latest kinds of 
fruit early in the fall, is all that is wanted, as regards climate, to bring fruits to perfection. 
The temperature during the months of May, June, July, August, and September, is almost 
torrrid. The thermometer rarely falling under eighty degrees, and often rising to ninety 
and ninety-five degrees. Spring frosts occur, but rarely destroy the fruit crop. Long 
drouths are prevalent during our summer and fall months. 

Before noticing the varieties of fruits which follow, I must premise that aspect is of high 
importance with us, and that the best exposure for an orchard is a northern one. I would 
also state that my ground was well prepared before I planted out the trees—that the 
specific mineral manures, especially for the Apple and the Pear, were incorporated in a 
well decomposed compost, and this spread over the surface of the orchard two inches deep. 
The ground was then trench-plowed, followed by a sub-soil plow; and after planting, 
the trees kept well mulched during the summer months, and the soil every year cultivated 
in root crops. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

This fruit is indigenous to our State. I cultivate the wild variety for its early maturity; 
ripening first week in April. LI also cultivate the Black Prince, Crescent City Seedling, 
Hovey’s Seedling, and Large Early Scarlet. All these varieties bear well, and are 
deliciously flavored. They continue in bearing during two tyonths, May and June. 


RASPBERRIES. 


I cultivate the Red Antwerp, Yellow Magnum Bonum, and Fustolf?. Our climate and 
soil is favorable to the growth and maturity of this fruit. They continue with me in 


bearing two months, May and June. The plants require heavy ~aulching during our 
hot months. 


CHERRIES. 


It is rare to find this fruit in our southern States; and the prevalent opinion is, the 
Cherry will not fruit in this climate. As this fruit (it is well known) was raised in per- 
fection by the ancient Romans in Italy, and as several varieties are at the present day suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the south of Spain and Italy, I see no valid reason why it should not 
succeed with us. I cultivate the following varieties: 

Heart Cuerries.—Bauman’s May, Downer’s Late, Early Purple Guigne, Graffion, 
Sparhawk’s Honey, Black Tartarian. 

Dvxes.—Belle de Choisy, Late Duke, May Duke. 

Bicarreavs.—Monstreuse de Mezel, Bigarreau Napoleon, White B.garreau. 


Moretios.—Butner’s Morello, Rumsey’s Late. 
* See Additional Notes. 
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My bearing trees are upon the Mahaleb stock, and six years old from the bud. They bore 
abundant crops the spring of 1853; the fruit perfect in size, and luscious in taste. The 
Early Purple Guigne, was especially noticed for its large size and delicious flavor. This 
variety excelled all the others in quality; the Zate Duke and May Duke ranking nest. 
This year the Cherry crop was cut short by a frost when trees were in bloom. I had less 
fruit, and that of inferior size to the preceding year. 

I would wish a longer experience before speaking confidently of success with this fruit. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 

No region of country upon the globe, can exceed ours in the perfection to which these 
delicious fruits attain, our burning sun developing the saccharine qualities of the peach to 
the highest degree. Even the yellow fleshed varieties are with us, sweet and sugary, with 
only so much acid as to be grateful to the taste. I cultivate about one hundred varieties 
of the Peach and six of the Nectarine. Although the northern varieties are sometimes 
cut short by frosts, from their habit of late blooming, still the Peach may be considered a 
sure crop in this region. In a period of ten years past, I have never failed in securing a 
crop. Our State exports largely of this fruit to the New Orleans market. All northern 
varieties ripen with me in June and July. 


APRICOTS, 


I cultivate the Moorpark, the Large Early, the Peach Apricot, and the Breda. Since 
planting the trees upon the north side of buildings, I have not failed of securing fair 
crops of fruit. Ripens here latter end of May. The ground under my trees is well paved, 
and the curculio, so far, has never attacked the fruit. 

PEARS. ‘} 

“This fruit has only been recently cultivated to any extent in our State. I learn there 
are trees yet growing, (supposed to have been planted by the early French and Spanish 
colonists,) upon the Bluffs, south of Natchez—and known as the Cliffs Pear—an indifferent 
table fruit, and only suitablegor cooking; although in times past it was so rare a sight to 
s2e a Pear tree in the fruit orchards of this region, now that southern nurseries have been 
successfully established, thousands and tens of thousands of Pear trees are being annnually 
planted, and our State will, without doubt, in ten or fifteen years from this date, export 
largely of this fruit to the West Indies and the northern citivs. The intense heat of our 
summers, maturing the Pear fully two months carlier than ten degrees north of us, it will 
enable our fruit growers to supply northern markets with finest varieties during months of 
July and August. I cultivate over one hundred varieties of the Pear. The greater num- 
ber dwarfed upon the quince; on this stock, trees six and seven years from the bud, have 
grown from twelve to twenty feet in height, and have a diameter in trunk of six to eight 
inches. Native or acclimated trees are greatly to be preferred over imported ones. 

Summer Varieties.—Madeleine, or Citron”de Carmes, on quince—Trees six years old 
from bud ; fifteen feet high; bore heavy crops for the first time this year; fruit double the 
size figured by Dowie; flavor juicy and sprightly ; quality second rate; ripe fifteenth 
of May, and continues in eating one week. . 

Doyenne d’Ete—The few specimens I had of this fruit from grafts in standard, promise 
well; higher flavored than Madeleine, and ripens same date; grows vigorously on quince, 
trees three years from bud have not fruited. 

Beurrre Giffard—The few specimens I had from grafts in standard, give promise of the 
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highest excellence. A vigorous and rapid grower on quince; trees four years from bud 
have not yet fruited; ripe in June. 

Bloodgood, on standard—One of the best early Pears; flesh melting, and flavor aromatic; 
quality best; ripens early in June; on quince is a slow grower. 

Belle de Bruxelles, on quince—Frvit much smaller in size than figured by Mr. Barry in 
the Horticulturist; flavor only tolerable; quality simply good; ripens early in June. 

Rostiezer, on quince—Fruit small, but abundant bearer on trees five years from bud; 
flesh melting, buttery, and of highest flavor; quality best ; ripens early in June. 

Tyson, from grafts on standard—Fruit medium size; very sugary and juicy, and having 
a rich aromatic perfume; slow grower on quince; ripens with me the middle of June; 
quality best. 

Passans du Portugal, from grafts on standard—Fruit small and very round; but having 
a delicate and agreeable flavor; quality good; ripens here last of June. 

Summer Franecreal, ou quince stock—Fruit large; flesh melting and sugary; quality 
best; ripe last of June. 

Julienne—This Pear I think the most desirable for general cultivation in this State of 
all the summer varieties; has fruited with me both on standard and quince. On quince 
stock, my trees, six and seven years from bud, have a trunk eight inches in diameter and 
fitteen feet high; vigorous and healthy wood. Trees this year loaded with fruit; had to 
thin out, leaving about three hundred specimens on each tree; will ripen in fruit cellar, if 
taken from the tree, from middle of June to end of July, and continue in eating to 20th 
August; fruit large size; most of my specimens weighed half a pound, and not unlike 
Bartlett in shape; ripen in fruit cellar beautifully, turning from green to a rich lemon 
yellow ; surface shining, waxy, and looking as if varnished; flesh melting, buttery, and 
rich, and having a most delicate perfume; quality best. Fearing I might be over-estimat- 
ing this variety, I invited to my house a number of gentlemen who were familiar with the 
best fruits north and south. I had in eating at the same time, White Doyenne, Dartlett, 
Beurre Bose, Beurre Diel, Golden Beurre of Biiboa, Duchesse d@ Angouleme, and some 





other varieties, but the Julienne bore off the palm, without a dissenting voice, fur beauty 
in color, for its melting qualities, and for delicacy of flavor. 

Bartlett, on quince, and standard—Fruit large, many specimens weighing fully one 
pound; ripens admirably in fruit cellar, long before ripe on trees; is in eating during all 
July and August; quality best. This Pear and the Julienne I consider best varieties for 
market culture in our State. 

Actcemn Varieties. Beurre Diel, on quince and standard—My trees on Quince stock, 


seven years, from bud, large and vigorous growers; bears heavy crops; trees this year 
thinned out, leaving one hundred and fifty specimens on each tree; fruit attains to a much 
larger size than at the north. Some of my specimens weighed one and one-half pounds, 
and few less than one pound; ripens finely in cellar; turning from green to rich golden 
yellow; flesh rich, sugary, buttery and melting; quality best; ripe all July and August. 

Golden Deurre of Bilboa, on quince and standard—Trees on Quince, seven years from 
bud, have grown vigorously and bear heavily; fruit large, buttery and melting in flesh, 
and having rich vinous flavor; quality best; ripens in July and August. 


Duchesse @ Angouleme, on quince—This noble Pear, in our rich warm soil and burning 


climate, attains its highest perfection. Trees on quince vigorous and rapid growers, six 


years from bud, twenty feet and over in height; with me a prolifie bearer; had this year 
to thin out fruit, leaving about one hundred specimens on each tree. Fruit very large, 
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few specimens under one pound in weight, and many one and one-half; ripens admirably 
in cellar, and is in eating all July and August; flesh fluttery and very juicy, with a rich 
agreeable flavor; quality very good to best. 

This variety is a desirable one for market culture in our State. I have taken specimens 
unripe from trees latter part of July, and carried them by steamer to New York, where 
they opened sound and ripe tenth of August. 

Beurre @ Amalis, on quince and standard—Fruit very large, not unlike Beurre Diel in 
size and shape; flesh rather coarse, but buttery and melting; quality very good; ripens 
in July and August. 

Beurre Bose, double worked on quince—Trees seven years from bud; sparse bearer, so 
far ; fruit large in size; flesh melting and buttery, with rich perfumed flavor; quality best; 
ripe in August. 

Maria Louise, on quince—Trees six years from bud, and bushy in habit of growth; so 
far sparse bearer; fruit large; flesh very saccharine, and having high vinous flavor ; 
quality very good; ripens in August. 

Beurre Gobault, on quince, four years from bud—Bore this year about one dozen spec’. 
mens each; fruit medium sized; flesh melting and deliciously flavored with agreeable per- 
fume. I consider it one of the best of the recent Flemish Pears; the specimens all sound, 
handsome, very round in shape and green colored when ripe; ripen here last week in July. 
Quality best. 

Leech’s Kingsessing, on standard—Fruit large in size; deep sea green color when ripe; 


flesh very buttery and melting, and delicate flavor. Quality best, and ripens here the last 
of July. 


Doyenne White, on quince and standard—Trees healthy and vigorous growers; on 
quince, six years from bud, has borne well; fruit medium sized—not so large as I have 
seen at the north; specimens fair and beautiful, without any defect; with me has never 
cracked ; flesh buttery and melting, but not so highly flavored as the Julienne; quality 
very good; ripens all August. 


Doyenne Gray—The few specimens I have had this year from standard were smaller in 
size than same variety at the north. Fruit medium size; flesh melting and buttery, and 
delicious flavor; skin a lively cinnamon russet; quality very good to be 


st; ripens middle 
of August. 


Diz, double worked on quince—So far a sparse bearer; the few specimens I had were 
large, rich, sugary and melting; quality very good, and ripens in August. 

Brandywine, on standard—A vigorous growing tree; fruit large, finely formed and 
uniform size; flesh very melting, with a sweet and rich juice; quality best, and mpens 
middle of July. 

Bezi de la Motte, on standard—Fruit large in size, but defective in flavor, and rots at 
the core; ripe last of August. 

Flemish Beauty, on standard—Fruit large in size, and fair and beautiful in appearance ; 
unless taken from the tree before ripe, rots at the core; otherwise a desirable variety with 
us; ripe in August. 

Vert Longue, on standard—Fruit large in size, very long, pyriform in shape, and bluish- 
green at maturity; flesh very juicy, with sprightly flavor; quality very good; ripe last 
of July. 

Beurre @ Anjou, on grafts in standard—Fruit large in size; flesh buttery, melting, and 
delicately perfumed ; quality best; and ripens early in August. 
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Louise Bonne de Jersey, on standard—Fruit large; flesh juicy and melting, and highly 
flavored; quality very good to best; ripens in August. 

Seckel, on quince and standard—Sustains here fully its high reputation. 

Fondante @ Automne, or Belle Lucrative, on quince and standard—Not so large in size as 
at the north, but is with us a delicious Pear, not exceeded by the Seckel for high arom tic 
flavor; quality best; ripens last of August. 

Vicomte de Spoelberg, on standard—Fruit large size; color, when ripe, a rich lemon yel- 
low; flesh melting and buttery, and sprightly flavor, with a delicate perfume; quality best; 
ripe in August. 

Autumn Bergamot, on standard—A most prolific bearer, but fruit rots at the core, and 
not a desirable variety, so far, with me. 

St. André—The few specimens I have had from grafts in standard, give promise of high- 
est excellence. 


Wister Varieties.— Winter Nelis, on quince and standard—A prolific bearer; fruit 
large; flesh buttery and very melting, abounding in rich aromatic juice; quality best, and 
in eating with us in October and November. 

Chaumontel, on standard—This capital old variety, in our rich, warm soil, is a highly 
desirable Pear; fruit very large, some specimens weighing one pound; flesh buttery, 
sugary, and melting, with slight perfume; ripe in October and November. 

Glout Morceau, on standard—Heavy bearer; fruit large; flesh buttery, and exceedingly 
sugary; on the quince, my trees, ten years from bud, have not yet borne fruit; the trees 
large and growing yet vigorously ; ripe in October. 

Knight’s Monarch, on quince—The few specimens I had, last November, of this Pear, 
gave promise of highest excellence. 

Beurre @ Aremberg, on quince—So far, this variety has rotted badly with me; I have 
not yet tasted a ripe specimen. 

-asse Colmar, on standard—Heavy bearer, and with me one of the most desirable of late 
varieties. 

I have had a few specimens of some of the recently introduced Flemish Winter Peaars, 
but desire a longer experience before noticing their good or bad qualities in this climate. I 
would remark, in closing the subject of Pears, that the early and summer ripening varieties 
are more successfully grown than the winter varieties. The liability of the Pear to rot 
here, as it approaches maturity, may have been one reason why this fruit has been so long 
neglected in this State. This defect I have, in a great measure, obviated by gathering the 
different varieties so soon as they have grown to full size, and before they soften on the 
tree, and ripening them in a cool cellar. My cellar is an inside one; dark, but well venti- 
lated, and having double walls. The fruit should be suspended by the stem and not rest 
on shelves, Another difficulty: the larger and heaviest pears are apt to drop from the 
trees before maturity, and especially during a period of drouth. I have this year remedied 
this by placing barrels filled with soap-suds over the roots of the trees, and allowing the 
liquid to escape by drops through a small orifice near the lower end of the barrel. I have 
no doubt, too, that the soap-suds and a handful of guano being put into the barrel has 
added to the size of the fruit, and kept the tree in high health during the hot months, 


APPLES. 


This fruit has been generally planted in laying out orchards in this State for twenty or 
thirty years past. 


The early and summer varieties succeed well; the trees grow vigorously, 
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and the fruit without defect, and well flavored. The late or winter kinds, are apt to rot 
and fall from the tree before maturity. I cultivate about one hundred varieties, and have 
only time and space to notice a variety which I think surpasses all others in size and flavor, 
It is the 

White Spanish Reinette—My trees were planted twenty-five years ago, are yet healthy 
and vigorous, and bear every year heavy crops of this excellent fruit. This variety is 
the Camaesar of Spain, where it is said to have been cultivated from the highest antiquity. 
The early Spanish colonists introduced it to this region of our State. It has become 
thoroughly acclimated with us. Fruit large, some specimens monstrous in size; roundish 
oblong in shape; skin smoth, dily, yellowish green on shaded side to clear yellow; on 
some specimens a blush of brownish red next the sun; flesh yellowish, crisp, tender, with 
a sugary and highly aromatic juice; ripens in August and is in eating a month. 

INSECTS INJURIOUS TO FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES. 

In a country where there are few, if any, old orchards, insects injurious to the trees are 
not likely to abound. I have never seen the apple borer with us, and never had a tree 
sustain any injury from this insect or the canker worm. The Peach borer (Zgeria evxitiosu) 
is abundant, but its depredations are easily checked. We have, however, an insect which 
is terribly destructive to our fruit; this is a small brown beetle, known as the carporagus 
or fruit eater. It is especially destructive to the Peach and Nectarine, boring into the fruit 
so soon as it approaches maturity, and thus causing it to rot. It also attacks the Pear and 
Apple, if these fruits are allowed to remain upon the tree until maturity. This insect has 
appeared in the last few years, and is becoming every year more numerous and destructive. 
I believe it to be the insect which causes the rot in the Cotton pod, of late so prevalent. 
I neither know nor have I heard of any successful plan for its extirpation. I have checked 
its ravages to some degree in my orchards by burning small torches at night, when many 
fly into the light and are thus destroyed. I find, too, it avoids the poultry yard, where 
my fruits have, in a great measure, escaped their attacks, 

All which is respectfully submitted. Joun C, JENKINS. 

Elgin, Near Natchez, August 31, 1854. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


I cannot doubt that the cause of the gigantic vegetable growth upon the formation 
alluded to in the foregoing report, is due, in a great measure, to the lime in the loamy for- 
mation, the strata being filled with shells partly decomposed, and containing, also, in many 
places, the bones of extinct orders of the mammalia. 

I had occasion, a few years ago, to dig off six to eight feet from a few acres of ground 
in front of my dwelling house, in order to make a level lawn. This exposed the loamy 
formation, (the strata of black mould and clay above not averaging over four feet in depth.) 
Upon this loam I planted the live oak, the magnolia, and other of our forest trees. They 
have grown rapidly, and have all a most healthy foliage. Deodar Cedars, set out in the 
spring of 1851, when small, say one foot high, are, to-day, by measurement just made, ten 
and eleven feet in height ; and Cryptomeria Japonicas, planted at the same date, do not full 
much, if any, below them. 

I wished to have said something, in my report, upon the acclimation of the varieties of 
temperate latitudes to a region so far south as this; but J feared it might be misplaced and 
uncalled for. The Pear, introduced here more than one hundred years ago, by the French, 
is a late variety, vigorous in growth, and the specimens sound and healthy, hanging well 
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on the tree until approach of winter. The White Spanish Reinette Apple, also a long time 
since introduced, is marked by many excellent qualities. I am, therefore, induced to 
believe, that these fruits, being thoroughly acclimated or habituated to our climate, is one 
cause of their high health. I am now grafting standard Pears with two varieties, upon 
each tree, and from the seeds of these fruits hope to obtain new improved varieties, better 
adapted to the climate than exotic sorts. 

In regard to the Julienne Pear, from the high rank as to quality I have given it in my 
report, you may be led to think I am deceived in the variety. Iam confident I cannot be 
mistaken. The source from which I originally procured the variety, and my familiarity 
with the wood and fruit of the Pear, (recognising them as readily as I would the faces of 
my children,) convince me I have the Julienne of the books. Corroborative of my opinion 
as to the quality of Julienne, I enclose a letter I received 20th August last, from Hon. G. 
W. Sarcent, one of my neighbors, and a zealous pomologist, whose long residence at the 


north, (Boston and Philadelphia,) enabled him to judge of the merits of fruits here. J.G. J. 


ARTIST’S VILLA. 
BY A. J. DAVIS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 


Tus is a study for an artist’s 
own dwelling, and is thought 
to be adapted to a rocky hill 
site, “with thicket overgrown, 
grotesque and wild.” 


“The hairy side of a steep wilderness,” 


and nature in full freedom, as 
artists love it. 

The material is native trap 
rock, gathered from the surface 
around, and laid up with mor- 
tar, backed with brick, or the 
same stone laid hollow, paying 
no attention to smoothness, on 
the exterior, which will be 
overgrown with vines, and in- 
corporated with the rock it 
stands upon. 

This manner of building may 
be practiced in very many parts 
of the country, with economy, 
safety, and good effect. Hence 
it is offered to the patrons of SECOND. 


the Horticulturist, landscape gardeners, and artists.—For elevation, see frontispiece. 
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The tower is intended to contain the stairs, and to lift the occupant above the trees 
around, the top commanding an interesting view from the ocean to the Highlands of 
the Iludson, embracing the cities of New York, Brooklyn, and Newark, with three 
broad and navigable rivers in the middle ground, and miles of wood in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The plan is compact, and furnishes the usual accommodation of hall or entry, parlor, 
dining-room, and kitchen. 

The second story contains five rooms, besides closets. Over this may be a library, 
or painting-room, picture-gallery, or museum. 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS. 


Whoever travels over our country will notice some strange freaks in the way of 
ornaments to buildings. People seem tired of the old tasteless style, and for want 
of knowledge and good taste, and not from want of disposition to do the right thing, 
pile on the ornaments, without the least taste or propriety. 

The following article from Repton’s Landscape Gardening, contains some valuable 
hints. It makes a fine addition to our chapter last month, from the same source ; on 
“ Architecture—Styles and Changes”: 


“Or Ornaments, &c.—The English language does not admit of a distinction 
between those ornaments which comprehend utility, and those which are merely orna- 
mental, or, rather, enrichments ; thus, columns may be called architectural ornaments, 
but the sculptured foliage of the capitals are decorations and enrichments. In the 
progress of sculpture, we may trace it as an imitative art; from its origin, in the rude 
misshapen blocks of granite in Egypt, to its perfection, in the works of Greece, which 
are selected or combined forms of beauty, ideal forms, surpassing those of nature. 
We may, afterward, trace its decline, in the labored exactness of imitation, as in 


Chinese figures, where individual nature is so closely copied, that even color and 
motion are added to complete the resemblance. 


“Much has been said, of late, concerning the study of nature in all works of art; 
but, if the most exact imitations of nature were the criterion of perfection, the man 
who paints a panorama, or even a scene at the theatres, would rank higher than 
Cravpe or Povssty. In that early stage of painting in England, when the exhibi- 
tions were first opened, they were crowded with portraits in colored wax, artificial 
flowers and fruits, and boards painted to deceive and surprise by the exactness of their 
resemblance; but they never excited admiration like the marble of Wixroy, the wood 
carved by Grspoy, or the animated canvas of Reynotps. Mr. Burke observes, that 
‘it is the duty of a true artist to put a generous deception on the spectators ;’ but in 
too close an imitation of nature, he commits an absolute fraud, and becomes ridicu- 
lous, by the attempt to perform impossibilities. If it is the mark of a low imagina- 
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tion to aim at the vastness of nature, an endeavor to copy the minuti@ of nature is 
not less a proof of inexperience and bad taste, since both are equally inimitable. 


‘Si la Nature est grande dans les grandes choses, 
Elle est trés grande dans les pétites.’ 


[If Nature is great in great things, she is very great in little ones.] 


The model furnishes hints, not portraits; yet such is the love of exact imitation in 
common minds, that copies are made from copies, without end. 

“ For this reason, houses are built to resemble castles, and abbeys, and Grecian or 
Roman temples, forgetting their uses, and overlooking the general forms of each, 
while their minutest detail of enrichment is copied and misapplied. In works of art 
we can only use the forms of nature, not the exactness. Thus, in furniture, if we 
introduce the head or the foot of an animal, it may be graceful; but if we cover it 
with hair, or feathers, it becomes ridiculous. And in the parts taken from the vege- 
table kingdom, to enrich the ornaments of architecture, imitation goes no further than 
the general forms, since we scarcely know the individual plant; although some 
writers have mentioned the Reed, the Acanthus, and the Lotus. 


Imaginary sketch, to shew the forms of enriciment in Gothic architecture from the bud ; Grecian from the 
leaf; and Indian from the flower. 


“It is a curious circumstance, that the general forms of enrichments may be thus 
classed: The Gornic are derived from the bud, or germ ; the Grectan from the leaf ; 
and the Inprawn from the flower ; a singular coincidence, which seems to mark that 
these three styles are, and ought to be, kept perfectly distinct. 
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Basket-work, both rustic and artistical, enters into the list of gardenesque decora- 
tions; and, when filled with plants, either in pots to be removed when they go out of 
flower, or having them planted in them, has a good effect. They are valuable in 
another point of view—namely, to be set on lawns or in flower-gardens to which 


* From J Intosh’s Book of the Garden. 
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rabbits and hares have access. The flowers, being placed beyond their reach, may be 
cultivated where otherwise they could not. 

Another class of decorations for this style is rustic baskets. Their forms and char- 
acters are endless, depending entirely on the ingenuity of the maker. They are 
usually formed of young Larch trees, having the bark left 
on, the form and substance of the work being first given by a 
strong box or other frame of the required shape, or a barrel 
cut transversely through the middle. The outer surfaces of 
these are covered, and formed into various designs, by split- 
ting pieces of timber of uniform size and in the requisite Sa 
lengths, and, after arranging them, which is most correctly REAL 
done by drawing the pattern on the surface to be covered, 
nailing them firmly on with small-headed nails. Fig. 1 sup- 
plies an example, where the top, being supported upon a 
rustic leg supported by four equally rustic brackets, is formed 
of 14-inch plank. Larch, Hazel, or other uniform-growing 
rods, are nailed on the surface, the smaller ends of the rods 
being always kept towards the center; and these may even 
be considerably reduced in breadth, and, in some cases, reach 


only half or third way toward the point of termination. Fig. 1. 





Amongst the furnishings of a GzomerricaL GARDEN are elevated borders or baskets 
of flowers, formed of low margins a foot or eighteen inches high. These are usually of 
polished stone, and often richly carved ; and, as substitutes, very elegant ones of 
artificial stone, in Austin’s and Seetey’s manner, are employed. These are called 
porte-fleurs, and are placed on grass and 
sometimes on gravel, and of themselves 
form very attractive objects, more especially 
when filled with plants either planted out 
in them, or, if grown in pots, plunged in 





them, and the surface covered with moss, 

Fig. 2 is one of elliptical form, seven 
feet by five feet, the cost of which was 
£30. They stand the weather well, par- 
ticularly if painted once a year with boiled 
linseed oil, which prevents their absorbing 
moisture. Such subjects should stand 








properly on gravel ; or, if on grass lawns, there should be a gravel walk around them 
to cut off the connection between them and the lawn. 


6 
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Marantas. — Plants with variegated foliage are now in much esteem for dccorative purposes, 
and well they deserve to be so, for many of them are exceedingly useful, being striking and 
interesting objects irrespective of their flowers; and hence their beauty is of a more enduring 
character than that of plants which have no particular beauty except while in bloom. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the flowers of most of our finest variegated plants are very uninteresting; but 
this is of little importance, as the beauty of their foliage will always render them attractive and 
useful for decorative purposes, Several varieties of Maranta deserve to be ranked among the 
finest of our variegated plants, being free growers, with large finely marked foliage, which is not 
so tender and liable to become disfigured by any little mismanagement as is the case with many 
of our variegated plants. Persons about to commence the culture of this genus, who can only 
accommodate a few varieties, should procure the red and white veined kinds, which are very 
beautiful; but vittata is my own favorite, and is probably the most useful variety of the genus. 
These are somewhat expensive at present, but there is no risk of losing them, hence there is no 
danger of having to purchase a second plant, as frequently happens with amateurs in the case of 
hardwooded plants, Young plants cannot be procured at a better season of the year than the 
present, for there will be no danger of injury on the journey while the weather is mild. When 
received, the plants should be placed in a close but not over warm house or pit, and kept rather 
dry for a few days until they get over any little injuries they may have received in travelling. 
Then examine the state of the roots, and give a moderate shift if necessary, using nice fibry peat 
with a small proportion of loam carefully broken up, snd well intermixed with plenty of sharp 
sand and some lumpy bits of charcoal, to ensure the free percolation of water through the mass. 
Likewise have the pots well drained, for the Maranta requires a free supply of water while in 
active growth; but stagnant moisture about the roots is very injurious, spoiling the markings of 
the foliage as well as the general health of the plant. After potting, place the plants in a close 
warm pit or house, where they will not be exposed to bright sunshine, and water carefully at the 
root until they get hold of the fresh soil; but dew them overhead with the syringe every fine 
afternoon. If a brisk bottom-heat can be commanded, this will greatly assist in promoting active 
growth; but fine strong specimens will soon be obtained without it. When dull cloudy weather 
oceurs it will probably be necessary to place the plants in a light rather airy part of the house, 
in order to prevent the fuliage being injured by damp; but unless damp appears inclined to be 
troublesome, they may be allowed to remain in the warmest corner, and be kept growing on 
slowly. Syringing will of course be unnecessary in winter, except an occasional wipe on a fine 
morning, to clear the fuliage of dust, &¢.; and too much water must not be given to the soil. At- 
tend to repotting in spring as early as may be necessary, giving moderate shifts, which are safer| 
than large ones, Ifseale or insects of any kind attack the foliage, these must be care‘u‘ly removed 
by means of a sponge and water, and this should be attended to before the foliage gets disfig- 
ured. By continuing this treatment for a season or two, fine large specimens will be obtained, 
and when this is the case they may be removed from the stove and placed in the conservatory, 
where, if they are afforded a close corner, and not over-watered or allowed to suffer from damp, 
they will be quite at home all the summer season, But they must be remcved to where a tem- 
perature of not less than 55° is maintained as 30on as cold damp weather sets in in autumr, 
Large specimens will of course require to be repotted occasionally, and this should be done as 
early in spring as there may be an opportunity of affording them a brisk temperature to stir the 
roots. With proper management, specimens will last for any number of years; and propagation 
is easily effected by dividing the old plants, or by means of offsets, which should be taken off 
with as many roots as possible, and kept close for a few weeks after potting, when they will be 
sufficiently rooted to be treated as established plants.—Alpha in Gard. Chron, 
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Prorits or Pear Growine In Enctanp.—Pear growing, it will be seen from the follow- 
ing extract, can not be an unprofitable culture in England, with all the defects of climate, 
If we were to go into some details in this way, in regard to profits of Pear trees here, we 
might make some statements that would surprise people : 


“ An observation of M. de Jonghe, in one of your late Numbers, to the effect that England, 
from mismanagement, is tributary to Belgium for Pears, induces me to remark the high price at 
which this fruit is retailed in Covent Garden. I have seldom been able to purchase first-rate 
winter fruit, such as Winter Nelis, Beurré Ranee, Easter Beurré, or Ne plus Meuris, under 6d a 
piece, and never nnder 4d, Now let us suppose an acre stocked with pyramidal trees, at six feet 
apart, there is room for 1210. In good conditicn, they eurely ought to produce two dozen Pears 
each; but let us suppose that every other tree is absolutely barren every alternate year; the 
average will then be a dozen fruit per tree. Let us now assume that even of this dozen one-half 
is cracked, pecked, rotten, or otherwise unsaleable; there will remain half-a-dozen in good condi- 
tion. Let us halve these again, and suppose that only three can be retailed at the full price of 
6d. and that the other three will only produce 4d. each. We have thus 2¢. 6d, per tree, or 1520, 
per acre. What the retailer’s profit is I know not, but assuming him to be contented with 62 per 
cent., he will pay the grower 100/. Now 100/. an acre seems an enormous return, even after 
allowing that the trees, at 1s. 6d, each, must originally have cost 90/., and that annual expenses, 
such as rent, taxes, and labor, have to be deducted. Hence we may conclude, either that Pear- 
growers are driving a most lucrative trade, or else that amateurs must not, on an average of years, 
expect a return from their pyramidal trees of even six good fruit from each. The culture of 
standards is usually considered more profitable than pyramids. If so, market gardeners, who 
almost always plant standards, will actually realise larger profits than those I have indicated 
above. S. B., Bromley, in Gard. Chron.” 

catia Talia 

Hetrorrores, owing to their agreeable fragrance and cheerful-looking flowers, are always es- 
pecial favorites in the flower garden, and when successfully cultivated in pots they are very or- 
namental in a greenhouse. The only fault belonging to them as bedding plants is their being so 
tender as to be often destroyed by frost early in the season, while other occupants of the flower 
garden continue in perfection. Notwithstanding this, however, they must still be cultivated, 
both out-doors and in, more especially as the varieties have become so greatly improved of late, 
both in habit of growth and richness of color. Voltaireanum nanum is one ot the very best, 
having high colored flowers, and a dwarf, compact habit, as have also corymboswm and Souvenir 
de Liege ; all these answer either for bedding or pot culture. Cuttings taken off early in Au- 
gust, and placed in an old Melon or Cucumber frame, in a mixture of leaf-mould, sand, and gar- 
den soil, root freely. They should, however, be inserted rather firmly in thoroughly well drain- 
ed 6-inch pots, placing a portion of the rough siftings of the soil over the crocks, to keep the 
mould frem being washed down among them. Many complaints have at different times been 
made with respect to their damping off. No doubt, if taken off too late in the autumn, or put 
in badly drained pots, this may happen; but if put in early in August, or early in spring, not 
one in a hundred will fail. As soon as they are sufficiently rooted, pot them singly into 3-inch 
pots, in a mixture of leaf-mould, loam, and sand, and replace them in the frame, keeping them 
rather close and shaded from the midday sun until they have become well established, frequent- 
ly sprinkling them over-head with a fine rosed watering pot. When well rooted remove them 
to the most convenient place for wintering them in; and if other accommodation cannot be af- 
forded, they may remain in their cutting pots until spring. Their heads should frequently be 
pinched out to keep them bushy ; for those who have but little convenience for housing bedding 
plants will find it best to keep a few old plants in pots, and by placing them in a little bottom 
heat, about the end of February, they will produce abundance of cuttings, which will strike free- 
ly if placed in a single bottom-heat. Care should be taken to harden them off well before they 
are too fully exposed to the open air, and as a rale they should always be the last plants bedded 
out. A plant or two should also be turned out in the borders of the conservatory, or in some 
corner of the greenhouse, to furnish flowers for bouquets, As a pot plant the Heliotrope is valu- 
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able buth for its fragrance and color, and under good management the above named varieties will 
form handsome specimens, Young plants for this purpose should be started in a moist gentle heat 
about March, and liberally shifted into thoroughly drained pots, when found necessary, frequently 
pinching off the ends of the shoots, to keep them dwarf and compact. The lower shoots 
should be tied down to the edge of the pots, and the remainder should be neatly regulated. The 
plants should then be moved to a cool and more airy situation, and the syringe should be freely 
used in fine weather, and they should also be liberally supplied with water during the summer 
months, by which time they will form large handsome specimens, and should be placed in the 
greenhouse, where they will remain a Jong time in perfection. Manure water should be given 
freely during the blooming season.—Z. B., Gard. Chron, 
+ 

NatioyaL Froricurrurat Soctety, Sepremper 7.—Several seedling Dahlias were produced; Mr. 
Dodds, of Salisbury, had Miss Herbert, bronzy pink, with light tip; Lord Raglan, a flower like 
Sir John Franklin, but lighter; and Mrs. Stowe, bright lilac pink, to which a certificate of Merit 
was awarded. Mr. Wheeler sent blooms of Lord Bath, a deep maroon, good in form and substance, 
and Primrose Peerless, a promising flower. Mr. Keynes sent Ruby Queen, a well formed medium 
sized flower, to which a first-class certificate was awarded; Comet, plate yellow, and pink, slight- 
ly striped with crimson, which received a certificate of merit; and Lady Folkeston, yellowish 
buff tipped with bright rosy purple, which also received a certificate of merit. Mr. Rawlings 
sent Miss Frampton, deep red ground with shaded white tip, good form and substance, and well 
deserving the first-class certificate which was awarded to it. Mr. Pope, of Pimlico, exhibited 
Omer Pacha, scarlet, and Mrs, Howard, light yellow, shaded and tipped with deep salmon; a 
certificate of merit was awarded to the latter variety. A few good seedling Hollyhocks came 
from Mr. Parsons, of Welwyn, but as single blooms only of each variety were shown the judges 
could not give any awards. Messrs. Dobson and Son sent a dwarf white Phlox, called Omnifiora 
compacta, to which a certificate of merit was awarded; and blooms of a seedling light-colored 
Verbena, called Fragrans. Mr. Cole, of St. Alban’s, exhibited cut blooms of his very pretty pure 
white bedding Calceolaria, Purity, a variety that should be extensively grown for bedding pur- 
poses. Mr. Rawlings also exhibited his seedling Dahlias, Dr. Reid, dark purple, and Mr. Critchett, 
deep scarlet. 

September 21.—Dahlias were again exhibited in considerable numbers. The Rev. C. Fellows, 
of Shottisham Rectory, near Norwich, sent eight varieties, consisting of Cossack, a brilliant car- 
mine, full sized flower, with close, well-formed centre; the Nigger, which is perhaps the darkest 
flower grown, being nearly black, and smaller in the petal than Essex Triumph. Three blooms 
of each of the above two varieties were shown, and both had certificates awarded them. Mr. 
Fellows also sent 12 blooms of his Pre-eminent, a large deep purple, and very constant, but not 
in a condition to receive any award. The other five were—Tasso, dark shaded puce, rather small, 
but fine in petal and form; Portrait, a light orange scarlet; Harbinger, an improved Shylock, a 
very deep flower; Agincourt, bright purple, and very promising; and Glenlyon and General 
Washington; the two latter not good. Mr. C. J. Perry, of Birmingham, was awarded a first class 
certificate for his seedling fancy Dahlia, Baron Alderson, orange, tipped with white, Mr. J. S. 
Prockter, of Bermodsey, sent three varieties—Fanny Russell, Empress, and Miss Russell. The 
first named is a pretty fancy flower, of good shape and medium size, salmon buff, tipped with 
pale flesh color; this is a neat, smooth flower, and had a certificate awarded to it. Empress is a 
pretty light kind, something like Annie Salter. Miss Russell, lilac, is all that can be desired in 
form, but has a loose imperfect eentre, the petal standing upright instead of incurving. Lollipop, 
exhibited by G. Holmes, Esq., is a large reflexed flower, with a high centre; the outline is very 
good, being nearly half a globe, of a curious pinkish buff color. Three blooms were exhibited, 
and a certificate was awarded to it, although a seedling of 1854. A first class certificate was 
awarded to Mr. C. Turner, of Slough, for Espartero, a flower of great substance, smooth, and of 
good form; the centre is close and high; the petals small, close, and well-arranged, nine Llooms 
of this variety were exhibited. Dr. Reed, a dark maroon Dahlia, was exhibited by Mr. Rawlings, 
and has some good points, but as exhibited there was not enough of it. There were also nine 
blooms of Holmes’ Ringleader, exhibited in excellent condition. Mr. Holmes sent twelve blooms 
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of named varieties, in which we noticed a fine bloom of Sir John Franklin, which, when large, 
is without an equal in form; this bloom was deservedly admired. Of other subjects, the most 
interesting were some varieties of Phlox Drummondi, exhibited by Mr. Cole, two of which were 
large and very round, with distinct white eyes. The same exhibitor sent cut blooms of shrubby 
Calceolarias, amongst which we noticed Prince of Orange, a good bedding variety, of dwarf 
habit, small, with compact heads of flower, and of rather a novel color—yellowish brown.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


——$ 


Japan Litres.—The following remarks on the treatment of this magnificent family of 
Lilies, apply in this country just the same as in England. We have been delighted with 
their superb flowering the past dry autumn, in the open ground. The largest and finest 
bed we have ever seen was in the grounds of Messrs. Hovey & Co., of Boston, in Septem- 


ber last. Mr. Hovey seemed to believe that he had actually produced a cross between them 
and the Tiger Lily; but we saw no evidence of the fact, to satisfy us that this was so. We 
do not say that it is impossible, but we believe it has not yet been done. The Japan Lilies 
from seed vary much in foliage and flowers : 


“Few plants are more useful than the different varieties of Japan Lilies, They come into 
bloom at a time when our New Holland plants are over, and when an actual paucity of flowering 
plants exists, wherewith to decorate the conservatory and greenhouse; and what really ean be 
more suitable? They produce a gorgeous display either in-doors or out; and as they are quite 
hardy they may be liberally planted in the open borders; they thus constitute one of our best 
autumnal flower garden plants. Their propagation is simple and certain. The bulbs may be 
separated, and each scale will eventually form a new bulb. This separation should be effected 
when the flower stems are withered; the scales should be stuck into pans of silver sand, and 
placed in a cold frame or pit. After remaining one season in this position, they should be plant- 
ed in a prepared bed of peat soil, and a little silver sand intermixed with it; thus treated the 
bulbs will soon grow large enough to flower. The cultivation of them in pots is by no means 
difficult. Immediately when the bulbs go to rest in the autumn is the proper time to repot them. 
By no means destroy the old roots, but carefully place them amongst the fresh soil. If large 
examples for particular display are required, large pots may be employed, and half a dozen large 
flowering bulbs placed in each pot. The soil I use is rough peat. The pots should be well drain- 
ed, and the crowns of the bulb just covered with the soil; when potted they should be placed in 
a cold pit or frame, in order to prevent the soil from freezing, although frost will not injure the 
bulbs. Where room under glass is an object in winter, they may be plunged in the open air in 
coal ashes, in a manner similar to potted Hyaciaths. I have at this time a large number in flower, 
which have never been under glass until within these few days; they have sustained no injury 
from exposure. There is scarcely any plant which is so much benefited by liquid manure as the 
Lily, more especially before expanding its flowers, If used in a clear state, and considerably 
diluted, this water alone may be applied for at least a month before it comes into flower. If the 
object should be out-dvor cultivation entirely, I should recommend them to be plented in beds; 
their effect is exceedingly grand. Excavate the soil 18 inches deep, and fill in the bottom a foot 
deep with very coarse peat, intermixed with one-fifth of decayed manure or leaf-mould. The 
remaining six inches may be entirely peat. If the bulbs are large enough to bloom, plant them 
twelve inches apart every way, and if beds of each kind are well contrasted one with the other 
the effect will be magnificent.”. S. in Gard. Chron. 
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f. TRAINING GRAPES HORIZONTALLY NEAR THE GROUND.—We have received from S. Oscar 
Cross, of Sandy Hill, Washington County, N. Y., a drawing and description of a patent 
“ Adjustable and Elevating Grape Frame,” which we think may prove to be a valuable 
contrivance. It would for one thing facilitate the protection of vines that require it, during 
the winter season; besides, and which is of greater importance, Mildew, the great enemy 
of the Grape in Europe and of all foreign Grapes in the open air in this country, may, itis 
thought by many cultivators and experimentalists, be prevented by horizontal training. 
How far this may prove true on a more extended trial, we cannot say, but we find, just at 
this moment, an article on this subject in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, of October, by Prof 
Berk ey, one of the most learned and reliable of modern writers on vegetable physiology. 
He, it will be seen, has adopted the opinion that it is not the influence of contact with the 
soil, but the mode of training which produces the results. Why may it not be both? 


A notice was published in our volume for 1853, p. 740, respecting M. Rosoam’s report to 
the French Academy of the benefit of bringing vine-branches down to the ground, and we 
then called the attention of our correspondent to the fact, which appeared from evidence then 
adduced, not dependent on the contact with the soil but upon the horizontal position; at the 
same time requesting information, provided any similar experience existed in this country. 
We have accordingly been favored with three letter3 on the subject by Mr. Witt1am Prestos, all 
tending to show that much benefit is to be derived from horizontal training. He has never 
had a mildewed leaf or fruit on those vines, some twenty in number, which he has trained 
horizontally, while the produce has been singularly good. In an adjoining house, however, in 
which the more ordinary mode of training was adopted, the vines have been severely attacked, 
and when the first evil had been subdued, the disease broke out a second time with equal 
virulence. 

It is not difficult to explain the increased fruitfulness arising from this method of training, 
which delays the descent of returning sap, to the presence of which, in an unusually concentrat- 
ed form, the production of fruit is principally due, as is proved by the process of ringing; while 
the liability of Plums and Apricots to gum, whose branches are trained in a perfectly horizontal 
direction, depends upon the same abnormal accumulation of sap. This, however, has no neces- 
sary connection with the production of the fungi, which, on the contrary, are generally the more 
prevalent in exact proportion to the luxuriant appearance of a crop. If, for instance, the leaves 
of a potato crop present a peculiarly rich green tint, it is almost sure to suffer from mildew, and 
an attentive search will most probably detect unequivocal signs of the evil, while a crop with a 
yellowish and apparently sickly appearance will entirely escape. It does not, however, follow 
that the habits of every parasite should be the same; and inasmuch as it does really appear that 
vines in which the branches are horizontal do not suffer, or at least do not suffer so much from 
mildew, the horizontal method, though it would be unwise to expect any complete exemption 
from the practice, is well worth the cultivator’s consideration, especially when it is considered 
that on the continent the vines, which are kept low, without any attempt at horizontal training, 
suffer far less than those which grow on trellises, 


Mr. Cross will no doubt furnish cheerfully any desired information in regard to his patent 
frame. 
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Evercreen Survuss.—We have had chapter on chapter on evergreen trees, but very little 


attention has been paid to that highly important, ornamental and interesting class of Shrubbery 
which is so useful in ornamental winter gardening. I have a neighbor who planted very beauti- 


ful grounds for a summer residence. This year he remains during the winter ; all his shrubbery, 


or very nearly all is deciduous, and more cheerless looking premises since the cold weather, it 
would be difficult to find. In England Evergreen Shrubs enact a most important part in the 
pictures which the landscape presents; here we have the whole subject to study as to what is 
handsome and what is hardy. I have myself made some progress in a collection of this deserip- 
tion, but want more enlightenment, and I cannot suggest any subject that is likely to call out 


more valuable information in the Horticutturist. If I have heard aright, Mr. Savnpers, of Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, and there is no better qualified instructor, is investigating this subject, 


and I invite him to give the results. Honrmicota. 


By all means let us hear what can be done in the way of Evergreen Shrubs, in our north- 
ern climate. Oh, for the Hollies, and Laurels, and Rhodendrons that flourish so gaily in 
England, and give such charms to the country landscape! Is it not possible for us to suc- 
ceed with Hollies and Rhododendrons at least? A short time ago we were visiting some 
gardens at Astoria, and we passed by a magnificent Holly, as healthy and as happy looking 
as though it were standing in Regents Park. 


What can be done once can be done again, 
and the Holly must be tried more thoroughly. 


Mr. Sacnpers, not long ago gave us a few 
good hints about the Kalmia, we hope to hear from him farther on Evergreen Shrubs. 
iiscicialas aaactal 

Comstock’s “Terra-Cutture.”—At the Annual Meeting of the State Agricultural Society in 
1851, the subject of Comstock’s alleged discovery was brought before the Society, and the fol- 
lowing Committee was appointed to confer with Mr. Comstock as to what action it would be 
proper to take in the premises: Jor: B. Nort, A. J. Downixc, Lewis F. Autrey, E. P. Prentice, 
and Hon, Axtuony Van Bercey. 

Mr. L. F. Auvey, in the absence of the Chairman of the Committee, to whom was referred the 
claimed discoveries of Russert Comstock, of Dutchess Co., on vegetation, reported, after a con 
ference with Mr. C., that the Committee came to the unanimous opinion, that no new discovery 
had been made by Mr. Comstock, nor was his practice different from that of experienced nursery- 
men heretofore, and which may be found described in public works—and although important in 
themselves, the Committee do not deem it proper for the Society to recommend to the Legislature 
any appropriation to Mr. Comstock as the discoverer. 

This Report was adopted by the Society. B. P. Jonxsox, Cor. Sec’y. 


Since this Report Prof. Comsrock has not been heard of much in this section of country. 

No loss.—Eb. 
sii 

A Youna Natvraist.—Frances D. Gace, whose name appears frequently in the Ohio 
Cultivator, writes to the State Journal, from the Illinois State Fair, at Springfield. “The 
first thing that attracted my attention was a suit of the animal and vegetable creation 
gathered by Wa. H. Suaw. 100 species of wood. 1000 species of plants, 1500 insects 
of 700 species. All of two seasons gathering. He seemed very young, very enthusiastic, 
and full of energy. What a Bug-ologist he will be if he live three score years and ten.” 


———————— 


Tue Ixpex, &c., occupies so much room in the present number, that we are compelled 
to defer several articles from correspondents, and much other matter. Hereafter we shall 
issue the Horriccttvrist so early that our distant subscribers will receive it by about the 


Jirst of eagh month. Our correspondents will therefore please send us their favors early. 
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PomoxocicaL Gosstr.—As I am confined to the house by a rainy day, and on taking up the 


Horticulturist saw your solicitation for rough notes, &c., thought aroused me to give a few, and to 
let them go for what they may seem worth. 

Peaches have been very plentiful with us this summer. The two Crawford varieties were ex- 
ceedingly fine. Some of the late Crawford’s actually measured eleven inches in circumferences 


and, when well ripened, really luscious. I have esteemed the above two varieties as really 


splendid market fruit—so very valuable, that now I have two hundred trees of the Craufords 
nicely in bearing on my grounds, along with all the other leading varieties of the present day, 


some of which far surpass the Crawfords in beauty and richness of flavor; yet for real profit I 


will give Crawford’s Early the preference. Its hardiness and proof against the sudden changes of 


the weather, curled leaf, and late frosts, will soon place it at the head of all varieties for exten- 
sive cultivation. I will here state that your strawberry McAvoy’s Superior, or fine prize with 


me proves to be the Extra Red, like Prixce sent me from Long Island. 


Plums,—I have had a full crop of all the leading kinds for the last eight years, such as the 
Jefferson, Washington, G. Gage, Huling’s Superb, Smith's Orleans, Lawrence's Favorite, and so on : 


also, Nectarines and Apricots, all simply saved by jarring the trees and killing the curculios from 
the cotton sheet prepared for the purpose, as follows: The sheet always to be made sufficiently 
large to catch all that may fall on either side, to be cut up half way in the centre, and hemmed 
so as to pass around the trunk of the tree; then, with one long and two short sticks to be lashed 
fast to the ends, two boys and a man can run over a fruit garden in a few minutes, and will 
always have the satisfaction to find the eurculios to lessen in numbers rapidly; and as soon as 


only one or two are caught, the sheet may be hung up till the next year. The reward will be 
certain and rich. 


Strawberries.—Hovey’s Seedling, Burr’s New Pine, Early Scarlet, bear large and fine berries, and 
are heavily loaded every year. No failure so far. Swainstone’s Seedling, Ross's Phenix, Keen's 
Seedling, Myatt’s Eliza, Princess Royal, British Queen, Methven Scarlet, are rather poor bearers, and 
will hardly pay for culture. But I must here remark that the English Swainstone Seedling, in my 
opinion, is the richest of all foreign imported varieties, and a tolerable good bearer in a deep rich 


soil, (having ripe fruit and blossoms at the same time,) berries large, conical, fine in flavor, far 
ahead of Burrs’ New Pine when well ripened. 


Try it and see, or try it again; it’s the highest 
flavored berry of the day. 


Black Prince is with me an enormous bearear; large and good. I 
have taken it into the field for a market berry along with MeAvoy's Superior, Extra Red, and No 
1 pistillate. These varieties of McAvoy's I obtained from Wm. R. Prince, Flushing, L. I., which 
he assured me were genuine; and I am pleased to know they are so. They bore the past season, 
and I must say are very important varieties. The Superior is decidedly the best berry of the 
three; yet the Extra Red is valuable as a market fruit, being large and quite prolific, yet it has 
a queer habit—some of its berries, when under high cultivation, grow in shape like a new moon, 
and many others do not fill up full, and occasionally show green in the end of the fruit, like the 
bursting out of a leaf; and this is the kind that has been sold to hundreds for McAvoy’s Superior, 
by the deseriptions in the Horticulturist, from different parts, which is good proof. Now I have 
some twenty of the leading varieties of Strawberry, and when planted in the garden, row for 
row, one row of the Extra Red will multiply and produce more plants perhaps than all the rest 
together; while the Superior multiplies but moderately, and somewhat resembles Burr’s New 
Pine in foliage, lying closer to the ground than the Extra Red, and the leaves are not crimped like 
that variety. The No. 1 pistillate is an extraordinary large, fine fruit, but lacking in flavor, &c. 
I have also a recent variety brought from England, by a gentleman in Hamilton; it is called 
Crauford’s Superb Pistillate, conical, large, and exceedling prolific; color dark mahogany, a very 
valuable variety, and a great and free grower. My seedlings from the British Queen make me 
smile; indeed, such foliage as some of the young plants have, is astonishing—far stronger than 
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the parent plant. Also, seedlings from Swainstone’s, Ross's Phenix, Hovey's, Burr’s New Pine, 
Black Prince, Scarlet Cone, Rival Hudson, and so on; and this summer would have shown me the 
fruit of many, but owing to removal from the garden to the field, I shall have to wait till-next 
summer, when they will be in great strength, as they have good soil, and have been kept clean, 
and all the runners kept clipped off. A few fruited, one of which looks very much like Burr's 
New Pine, of which it is a seedling; and, as far as I could judge from the first season, will be a 
full match for its parent, if not richer. I have let its runnersstrike. I shall mulch in the spring, 
and give it a fair trial. I am delighted in the Strawberry culture, and shall, as I have plenty of 
room, experiment largely. You shall hear from me occasionally. 

I have four seedling peaches that are very good, and Mr. Horce of Buffalo, saw one of them 


and pronounced it first rate. It was the Cling, which looks just like a large lemon in shape and 
color. Wa. H. Reav.—Port Dalhousie, C. W. 


—_—___=.—____—. 


To Exsts—Your proposed visit will be much prized. I see we at last understand somewhat 
of each other. Arricus. 


—— 


Art a meeting of the New York Horticultural Society, on 2d October last, Mr. Wu. S. Carrey 
ter laid on the tables several specimens of a new seedling Peach, which gives decided promise 


of being an acquisition. It is very large—equal in size to Crawford's Late and Early. Some 
S . Ss d . 


specimens were eleven inches in circumference. Flesh pure white to the stone; no red; and is 
juicy, sprightly, of good flavor, and a good bearer. Its large size, color, and lateness of ripening, 
will make it particularly desirable for preserving. Last year it did not ripen until the middle of 
October. This year, owing to the drouth, the Peach ripened two weeks earlier. The present is 
the second season of its bearing, and it seemed worthy of particular notice. 

Mr. Tuomas Hoes, Jr., Chairman of the Fruit Committee, reported favorably on Mr. Canrey- 


ren’s Peach, naming it “ Carpenter's White.”.—Am. Agriculturist. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Prrase answer the following questions in the next Jorticulturist, and you will much oblige, at least one of your 
subscribers, viz: 


What are the names of the six best Verbenas—as for color, &c. ? 

What are the names of the six best Dahlias—as for color, habits, &c. ? 

What are the names of the six best Paeonies—as for color, habit, &c. ? 

How do you protect fall sown Lettuce ? 

Which is the nicest Rose ; “ Blanche,” or, Blanche Vibert, (of the Remontants)? G. H. I.—Collins Centre, N. Y. 

Srx Best Versenas, (Op orn New.) Defiance—light fiery scarlet. St. Marguerite—rosy crim- 
son with a violet center. America—pure white. Blue Bonnet—deep blue. Painted Lady—clear 
white, with a carmine eye. Madame Lemounier—distinctly striped ‘ike a Carnation, rose 
and blush. 

Six Best Dantas. Agnes—pure white. Grand Duke—bluish lilac; a new color and beau- 
tiful form. Sir R. Whittington—ruby crimson. Beauty of the Grove—buff, edged with purple. 
Claudia—violet purple, tipped with white. Jfrs, Hansan—yellow, tipped with white. 

Six Best Curnese P.xontes, Comte de Paris—purplish rose; early. Duchesse de Nemours— 
violet and lilac. Festiva—pure white, center marked with red. Humei—purplish rose; late. 
Pottsi—dark purplish crimson. Queen Victoria—rose and blush. 

Protect fall sown Lettuce by a thick covering of dry leaves, laid on in a dry time, An old hot 
bed frame placed over them and covered with boards or straw mats would be better. 

We do not know a Remontant Rose “ Blanche.” Blanche Vibert is a pretty white variety, but 
a very delicate grower. 
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I rrxp my Apple seedlings much damaged by the wooly aphis. To me it isa new enemy, and threatens to be 
very formidable. I found a few on my two year old grafts, those I destroyed by crushing them. They injure the 
root by causingit to be covered with knots, Can you, or any of your correspondents give any information with regard 
to it—any preventives or remedies? It is not confined to this locality; I have seen them in great numbers in other 
nurseries. Enclosed I send youa piece of seedling root with the knots on it caused bythem. W. H. 0.—Penn Yan. 


We have seldom seen the roots of healthy, vigorous, Apple trees, attacked with this insect, 
but seedlings allowed to remain in the seed beds until they become stunted, very often are, and 
so are the roots of large trees in some unfavorable situations. The past dry season has favored 
the appearance of this insect we believe. Seedlings badly affected should be destroyed, the roots 


of older trees should be stripped and cleaned witha brush. Will some one give more information ? 


— 

I sexp you by Express a small box of Apples. What are they? 
the descriptions of Fruits in any book that I have seen. 
country, as Sweet Non-such, they are a favorite here. 

The small Apple was received from Prince, & Co. a few years since, for the King of Pippins. Is it not Bullock’s 
Pippin? Let me hear from you through the J/orticulturist. Joun Ricuarv.—<Arch Spring, Md, 


I have not been able to identify them by any of 
I have been disseminating to some extent in this part of the 


Ribston Pippins, and fine specimens. 


Horticultural Societies, &e. 


HorticutturaL Department New York State Faur.—The following 
Fruit and Flowers, awarded at the N. Y.{State Fair. 
correct list. 


are the Premiums on 
We are indebted to the Secretary for a 


f Frowers.—Proressionat List.—John Hewitt, gardener to Alfred Bridgeman, Astoria, best display of cut flowers, 
Silver Cup, value $10; J. W. Wood, Washington Heights, second best, Silver Medal. 

Dahlias.—M. Donadi, Astoria, L. 1., best collection, $6; John Hewitt, gardener to Alfred Bridgeman, Astoria, 
second best, $3. M. Donadi, best 24 dissimilar blooms, 1st premium, #5; John Hewitt, gardener to A. Bridgeman, 
second premium, $3. J. W. Wood, Washington Heights, best 12 dissimilar blooms, 33. James Weir, Bay Ridge, L. 
1., best American Seedling not before exhibited, Silver Medal. 

Roses.—D. Boll, New York, greatest number of newest varieties, $8; M. Donadi, Astoria, L. I., second greatest 
number of newest varieties, $3. M. Donadi, newest and best 24 distinct varieties, with names, #5. M. Donadi, 
newest and best 12 varieties, with names, $3; James Weir, Bay Ridge, L. I., second best, $2. 

Phlores.—D. Boll, New York, greatest number of newest and best varieties, $5. 

Verbenas.—John Dingwall, Albany, N. Y., greatest number of newest and best varieties, $5. 

German Asters.—Michael McGuinnes, Staten Island, best collection, Silver Medal. 

Discretionary.—W. A. Burgess, Glenwood Nursery, L. I., four new dahlias, $5, do. one seedling dahlia, $5. A. 
Sholtz, Mott Haven, seedling petunia “ Harmonia,” Dip. Jobn Iewitt, Astoria, beautiful basket boquet, Flower 
Garden Directory. 

Fiowrrs.—AMatevr List.—Samuel Munn, Mott Haven, Westchester Co., best display cut flowers, Silver Medal; 
Mrs. William Newcomb, Pittstown, Rensselaer Co., second best, $2. 

Dahlias.—Jotn Noble, gardener to George W. Thatcher, Sunny Side Place, Westchester Co., greatest number of 
newest and best varietics, $5; James Weir, Bay Ridge, L. I., second best, $3. James Weir, best 12 dissimilar 
blooms, with names, $5. 

Roses.—James Weir, Bay Ridge, L. L., best 12 varieties, with names, Silver Med. 

Verbenas.— Mrs. James T. Van Namee, Pittstown, Rensselaer Co., greatest number of newest and best varicties, 
$5; Mrs. William Newcomb, Pittstown, Rensselaer Co., second best, $3. James Weir, Bay Ridge, L. L, best 12 dis- 
tinct varieties, with names, $3; Mrs. James T. Van Namee, Pittstown, Rensselaer Co., second best, $2. Mrs. James 
T. Van Namee, Pittstown, Rensselaer Co., best 6 varieties, $2; Adolph Sholtz, gardener to Samuel Munn, Mott Haven, 
Westchester Co., second best, $1. 

Phloves.—Mrs. William Newcomb, greatest number of best and newest varieties, $4, do. best seedling, $1. 

German Asters.—Mrs. William Newcomb, best collection, $3; Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, second best, $2, 

-ansies.—Mrs. William Newcomb, best collection, $3; Mrs. James T. Van Namee, second best, $2. 

Genera. List.—A. P. Cummings, Williamsburgh, best collection of house plants in pots, 20 different specimens, 
Silver Cup, value $10; Samuel Munn, Mott Haven, second best, $5. Thomas Hogg & Son, Yorkville, best 10 plants 
in pots, different varieties, $5; John Hewitt, gardener to Alfred Bridgeman, Astoria, second best, $3. 


Floral Design or Ornament.—Il. A. Graef, Brooklyn, best, $10; Mrs. Jas. T, Van Namee, second best, $3. 
Boquets.—W. & J, Parke, Brooklyn, best pair hand, $5; William Reid, S07 Broadway, N. Y., second best, $3. Jas. 
Weir, Bay Ridge, N. Y., best pair parlor, $6; W. & J. Parke, Brooklyn, second best, $4. 
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Annan nen, 


Frurt.—Proressionat List.—Apples.—J. W. Bailey, Plattsburgh, greatest number of good varieties and speci- 
mens, Silver Cup, value $15, A. Frost & Co., Rochester, N. Y., best 20 varieties and best grown, 3 specimens each, 
$10; Norman Crittenden, Ithaca, N. Y., second best, $5. 

Peare.—Eliwanger & Barry, Rochester, greatest number of good varieties and best specimens, Silver Cup, value, 
$15. Ellwanger & Barry, best 20 varieties, best specimens, 3 of each, Silver Plate, value $10; A. Frost, Rochester, 
second best, $5. Ellwanger & Barry, best 12 varieties and best specimens, 6 of each, $8. Ellwanger & Barry, best 
six varieties and best specimens, $5; Norman Crittenden, Ithaca, N. Y., second best, $3. 

Quinces.—Norman Crittenden, Ithaca, best 12, $3; A. Frost & Co., Rochester, second best, $2. 

Peaches.—John R. Wolsey, New York, best varicty, 12 specimens, $2, 

Plums.—Eliwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., greatest number of varieties, and best grown specimens, $5, 

Grapes.—R. T. Underhill, Croton Point, N. Y., greatest number of good native varietics and best grown speci- 
mens, $5; W. A. Underhill, second best, $3. James Aitkin, Poughkeepsie, best one variety, 22. T. W. Ludlow, jr., 
Yonkers, N. Y., greatest number of varieties, and best specimens of foreign, grown under glass, $10. T. W. Ludlow, 
jr., best one variety, $3. 

Watermelons.—John Hope, Crugers Island, greatest number of varieties, and best specimens, $2, 

Amateur List.—Apples.—N. & E. 8. Hayward, Brighton, greatest number of good varieties, and best specimens, 
Silver Cup, value, $15. N. & E. 8S. Hayward, best twenty varieties, and best grown, plate $10; A. Fitch, New Salem, 
second best grown, $5. Job T. Whipple, Greenwich, seedling Apple, “ Strawberry,” Evjiott's Fruit Book. James 0, 
Miller, jr., Montgomery, “ Miller's Seedling,” Elliott. E.R. Jones, Burnt Hill, “ Jones’ seedling Apple,” Dip. 

Pears.—Elisha Dorr, Albany, best six varieties, best specimens, $5. Kirtland & McCulloch, Greenbush, best speci- 
mens of Virgalieu and Seckel Pears, Elliott's Fruit Book. W. F. Ingalls, Volney, Pears, Downing. 

Peaches.—Hi. G. Dickinson, Lyons, greatest number of varieties and best grown specimens correctly named, Silver 
plate, $5; E. Sherman, Crawford, second best, $3. H.G. Dickinson, best one variety, 12 specimens, $2. 

Plums.—Elisha Dorr, Albany, greatest number of varieties, and best grown specimens, plate, value $5. Elisha 
Dorr, best six vurieties, six specimens each, plate, value, $3. Elisha Dorr, best single variety, 12 specimens, $2. 

Grapes.—Theodore Fowler, East Fishkill, greatest number of good native varicties, and best grown specimens, 
$5; Isaac Merritt, Harts Village, second best, $3. Isaac Merritt, best single variety, $2. 

Discretionary.—A. P. Cummings, Williamsburgh, L. I., figs, Trans. Elisha Dorr, Albany, Wax Plum, a seedling, 
worthy of cultivation, Dip. and Trans. W. 8. Carpenter, Rye, seedling Peach, “Carpenter's White,” Trans. Dr. C. 
W. Grant, Iona, best ripened Catawba Grape, Trans. Isaac Merritt, Harts Village, best cluster Grape, foreign variety, 
Trans. Institute. Michael McGuinnes, Factoryville, Staten Island, Gooseberries of remarkable size, Buist’s Flower 
Garden. Janes, Beebe & Co., 356 Broadway, N. Y., a display of beautiful bronze statuary and vases, Dip. and Silver 
Medal. William Hunter, for a display of fine wooden tubs, for plants, $3. Palmer & Longking, 142 Chatham st., N. 
Y., for fine ornamental flower stands, $3. William A. Underhill, Croton Point, for superior Catawba Grapes, the best 
exhibited, but unfortunately not seen by the judges, Silver Medal. 

Foreign Frvit.—Pears.—lovey & Co., Boston, Mass., for the greatest number of good varieties, and best speci- 
mens correctly named, two of each variety, Silver Cup, value, $15. Hovey & Co., best twenty varieties, best speci- 
mens, three of each, Silver plate, value, $10. 

Grapes.—E. W. Bull, by Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass., best variety of good native Grapes, six bunches Concord 
Grape, $2. James Potter, Princeton, N. J., best specimens and greatest number of varieties of foreign Grapes, grown 
under glass, six bunches of each, $10. James Potter, by James Kane gardener, best single variety under glass, Black 
Hamburgh, $3. 

Apples.—L. 8. Pennington, Whiteside Co., Ill., greatest number of good varieties, and best specimens, at least 
three of each, Silver Cup, value, $15. L.S. Pennington, Ill., best 20 varieties, best grown and correctly named, $10, 

Special.—W. Antrobus Holwell, Quebec, C. W., Fruit gatherer, Silver Medal. 














